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A  FORAGING   PARTY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA   IN  THE   SIXTIES. 
This  picture,  showing  the  foraging  party  of  Federals,   decked  out  in   their  spoils 
of  women's  apparel,  etc.,  was   copied  by  Mrs.   John   H.   Anderson,  from   a  news- 
paper   illustration    drawn    by    one    of    Sherman's    artists.  gee    page    20. 
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Mrs.  Belle  Cole,  822  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  wishes 
to  know  if  there  is  anyone  living  who 
can  give  any  information  of  the  war 
record  of  R.  S.  Cole,  who  enlisted  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  on  April  15,  1861,  with 
the  Consolidated  Regiment  Tennessee 
Infantry,  which  was  paroled  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  May  1,  1865.  This 
information  will  help  her  to  secure  a 
pension. 


J.  M.  Tucker,  of  Terrell,  Tex., 
Route  3,  seeks  information  on  the  war 
service  of  John  A.  Walker,  who  went 
into  the  Confederate  army  at  Tyler, 
Tex.,  and  there  guarded  prisoners  of 
•var.    His  widow  is  seeking  a  pension. 


Mrs.  Doyle  Anderson,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  General  Delivery,  wishes 
to  get  in  communication  with  some 
one  who  served  with  her  husband,  John 
Benjamin  Anderson,  or  can  give  her 
some  information  of  his  service; 
thinks  he  enlisted  at  or  near  Carthage, 
Panola  County,  Tex.,  and  that  he 
served  in  the  infantry.  Any  infor- 
mation will  be  appreciated. 


H.  C.  Skinner,  106  E.  Woodson,  El 
Reno,  Okla.,  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  one  who  served  in  Blockner's 
Battalion  and  who  remembers  James 
Franklin  Alford,  of  Camden,  Ark., 
who  served  under  Capt.  C.  C.  Scott 
and  2nd  Lieut.  R.  N.  Cotton;  was  re- 
leased at  Marshall,  Tex.,  in  May,  1865. 
He  is  in  need  of  a  pension. 


The  widow  of  James  Bluford  Milli- 
gan  is  trying  to  get  a  pension,  and 
needs  the  testimony  of  some  com- 
rades or  friends  as  to  his  service  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Thinks  he 
enlisted  in  Cannon  County,  Tenn.,  and 
that  he  served  under  General  Bragg. 
Any  one  who  knew  him  will  please 
communicate  with  R.  D.  Colombe,  329 
Beacon  Life  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
who  is  trying  to  help  her. 


W.  L.  Sheffield,  Springdale,  Ark., 
Route  4,  is  trying  to  get  his  father's 
record  as  a  Confederate  soldier,  and 
will  appreciate  hearing  from  any  one 
who  knew  him  in  that  service.  Thomas 
E.  Sheffield  served  under  Kirby  Smith 
in  Texas  and  was  paroled  at  Shreve- 
port,  La.,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


Nearly  300,000  veterans  of  the 
World  War  have  applied  for  pensions 
— and  this  is  but  a  beginning. 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 
December  winds  blow  cold  and  chill, 
The  snow  is  white  upon  the  hill, 
But  in  the  seaside  valleys  warm 
We're   sheltered   safe  from  mountain 

storm. 
In  Vales  of  Peace  may  life  be  yours, 
So  long  as  Christ's  Good  Will  endures. 

Seattle,  Wash.        F.  R.  McLaren. 


Fashion  decrees  broader  shoulders 
for  men  this  year.  Necessity  also  de- 
mands stiffer  backbones. — Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


SAYINGS  OF  NOTED  BRITONS. 

It  is  significant  and  tremendously 
reassuring  to  realize  that  consump- 
tion need  no  longer  be  considered  as 
the  "white  scourge"  of  civilization. — 
Lord  Wakefield. 

Pure  air,  pure  food,  pure  water  and 
a  cleaner  atmosphere  are  perhaps 
more  important  than  the  whole  medi- 
cal profession. — Minister  of  Health. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  community  than  the  limiting  of 
crippledom  in  children  and  the  de- 
delopment  of  a  finer  general  physique. 
— Sir  W.  R.  Morris. 

Near  and  dear  ones  who  die  are  not 
far  away. — Lord  Derby. 

No  great  quest  in  this  world  is  with- 
out danger. — Lord  Cecil. 

Steering  a  Bill  through  Parliament 
is  like  tacking  into  harbor  against  a 
head  wind. — Miss  Susan  Lawrence, 
M.P. 

The  British  Empire  is  one  of  the 
greatest  influences  for  good  in  the 
history  of  the  world. — Sir  Gerald 
Hurst,  K.C.,  M.P. 

The  true  foundation  of  self-govern- 
ment is  the  fusion  of  divergent  claims. 
— His  Majesty. 

Printers'  ink,  judiciously  used,  can 
be  one  of  the  biggest  powers  in  the 
world. — H.  Gordon  Selfridge. 

Modern  parents  are  so  queer.  Now- 
adays they  look  at  their  children  and 
say,  "Whatever  can  we  do  with 
the?"— Lady  Astor,  M.P. 

Unless  the  whole  scheme  of  things 
is   meaningless   or   irrational,   human 
personality    at    its    best    must    have 
eternal    significance   and   value. — Thev 
Bishop  of  Birmingham. 

— Canadian  American. 


Old  Stamps,  Letters,  Papers 


Will  be  bought  for 
Cash.  Confederate 
material  especially, 
but  want  old  stamps 
and  postmarked  en- 
velopes of  any  period . 
Leave  stamps  on  let- 
ters. Accumulations 
of  money,  wartime 
books,  papers,  war  records,  slave  re- 
ceipts; souvenir  postcards  in  quantity. 
WritefuJly.  Promptpayment.  Building 
collections  to  keep  in  the  South. 
J.  HUGH  CONLEY,  Box  97,  Albany,  Georgia 
(SCV  since  1894.  Treasurer,  GSW&G  Railroad  Co.) 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stbphbns,  Coushatta,  La Commander  in  Chief 

Gen   H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Keenan.  1723  Audubon  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Rev.  Carter  Helm  Jones,  New  Orleans,  La Chaplain  General 

DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  C.  A.  De  Saussure,  Memphis,  Tenn Army  of  Tennessee 

Gbn.  R.  D.  Chapman,  Houston,  Tex / Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Alabama — Tuscaloosa Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Gen.  J.  W.  Dykes 

Florida — Ocala Gen.  Alfred  Ayer 

Georgia — Gen.  Peter  Meldrim 

Kentucky — Richmond Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Louisiana— New  Roads Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne 

Maryland — Washington,  D.  C,  3431,  14th  St.,  N.  W      .  Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 

Mississippi— Liberty Gen.  W.  R.  Jacobs 

Missouri — Frankford ^,eu    John  W.  Barton 

"■Jorth  Carolina,  Ansonville Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Gen.  R  A.  Sneed 

South  Carolina— Chesterfield Gen.  W.  D  Craig 

Tennessee — Union  City Gen.  Rice  A.  Pierce 

Texas — Nacogdoches Gen.  J.  H.  Summers 

Virginia— Richmond Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 

California — Los  Angeles Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 

HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  M.  D.  Vance.  Little  Rock,  Ark Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gbn.  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke.  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 

IN  THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  the  great  scientist, 

has  been  named  by  the  electors  of  the  Hall  of 

Fame,  University  of  New  York,  as  one  of  four 

whose  busts  are  to  be  added  next  to  that  collection.. 


THIRTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OLD. 

The  Veteran  is  thirty-eight  years  old. 

This  little  publication,  founded  on  hope,  has 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  thirty-eight  years,  and 
is  starting  on  the  thirty-ninth  year  still  sustained 
by  hope  and  the  determination  to  carry  on  as  long 
as  there  is  need  of  its  contribution  to  our  South- 
ern life  and  history.  Not  all  who  read  the  Vet- 
eran are  familiar  with  its  life  story,  so  it  seems 
appropriate  here  to  touch  on  that  briefly. 

The  Veteran  was  founded  by  the  late  S.  A. 
Cunningham,  a  soldier  of  the  41st  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, C.  S.  A.,  and  the  first  issue  was  for  January, 
1893.  "Published  in  the  interest  of  Confederate 
associations  and  kindred  topics,"  the  aim  of  the 
Veteran  has  been  to  put  on  record  the  truth  of 
our  Confederate  history,  and  much  of  that  his- 
tory has  been  secured  from  unofficial  sources, 
largely  through  the  reminiscences  of  the  Con- 
federate private — truly,  a  rich  mine  of  informa- 
tion which  never  might  have  been  recorded  but 
for  this  little  journal,  which  offered  a  field  for  ex- 
pression. 

Through  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Cunningham 
was  the  Editor  and  sole  owner  of  the  Veteran, 
and  at  his  death,  in  December,  1913,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  bequeathed  the  publication  to  the  four 
Confederate  organizations  of  the  South — the 
"United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  the  Confederated  South- 
ern Memorial  Association,  and  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans — that  it  might  be  continued 
through  further  years  of  usefulness.  Naming 
some  close  personal  friends  as  a  Board  of  Trust, 
with  the  heads  of  the  four  Confederate  organi- 
zations as  members  ex-officio,  he  left  to  these  rep- 
resentatives the  task  of  carrying  on  the  work 
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which  had  been  nearest  his  heart  as  a  son  of  the 
South  and  a  survivor  of  that  incomparable  army 
in  gray.  Since  his  death  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  under  this  Board  of  Trust,  and  in  these 
seventeen  years  the  Veteran  has  not  deviated 
from  the  policies  of  its  founder  nor  left  the  field 
which  was  held  to  be  its  work. 

"Not  for  fame  nor  reward"  was  this  little  jour- 
nal established,  but  to  set  before  the  world  the 
principles  for  which  the  South  contended  in  the 
sixties,  the  courage  and  gallantry  of  the  soldiers 
who  fought  the  battles  of  the  South,  the  sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  the  women  of  the  South,  who 
formed  that  invincible  army  back  of  the  line  in 
gray — and  to  refute  the  false  testimony  of  his- 
torians on  the  other  side.  This  has  been  its  in- 
spiring motive  through  past  years,  and  which  will 
animate  its  being  until  the  South  needs  no  fur- 
ther defense. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  South,  your  support 
of  this  publication  means  its  continued  exist- 
ence. 


HISTORY  THROUGH  AN  ORGAN. 
BY  MRS.  J.  A.  LAZONBY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

In  this  period  of  the  world's  progress,  it  is  very 
unusual  to  come  in  contact  with  one  who  even 
dares  to  confess  he  prefers  organ  music.  It  be- 
longed to  the  days  of  rag  carpets,  candles,  two- 
horse  wagons  for  conveyance  to  and  from  Church 
in  country  places.  Parlors  were  most  fashionable 
for  special  company  (sealed  tight  until  that  fes- 
tive occasion,  when  fresh  air  was  gingerly  let  in 
by  the  spoonfuls.) 

Yes,  latter  day  inventions — pianos,  piano  play- 
ers, victrolas,  radios — these  have  superseded  our 
old  friend,  the  organ,  except  where  a  very  re- 
ligious atmosphere  prevails.  Then  it  is  not 
"passe;"  but  we  of  the  U.  D.  C.  boast  of  an  or- 
gan which  for  beauty  and  fullness  of  tone  and 
expression  defies  criticism. 

This  organ  of  ours  is  fitted  with  a  full  set  of 
stops  from  the  deep  bass  to  the  finer  tones  of  the 
treble,  and  the  case,  being  gone  over  each  month, 
consequently  is  up-to-date  and  in  good  condition. 
I  refer  to  our  Confederate  Veteran.  We'll 
just  take  the  stool  and  try  it  out  and  see  what  we 
find.  First  act,  of  course,  is  to  test  the  bellows 
(always  in  good  shape).  Now  the  stops,  repre- 
senting different  voices.  One  by  one  we  can  ma- 
nipulate these,  but  in  cases  of  oral  discussions,  it 
is  generally  two  by  two — more  especially  if  it's  a 
group  of  sisters. 

First,  we'll  hear  from  the  bass  stop.     Notice 


the  grand  deeds  of  men  of  to-day.  Yes,  the  bass 
and  the  forte — the  men  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times.  No,  our  organ  is  not  complete  without 
these  two  stops.  Now  here  are  two  more  that 
by  their  very  faces  look  as  though  they,  too, 
could  recall  brave  deeds  if  only  they  could  have 
an  outlet.  Here  they  come !  The  dulcet  tremolo, 
and  flute.  These,  the  sweet  sisters  of  the  South- 
land; they  too  would  like  to  tell  us  ("not  in  a 
militant  way,  no,  no,  not  that")  just  how  much 
has  been  done  for  child-labor  and  work  of  Parent 
Teachers'  Association,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  etc.  Now  they 
modestly  adjust  their  hoop-skirts  and  listen  to 
the  others. 

We  must  not  forget  the  distant  stop  called 
"echo."  Ah!  Now  let  us  together,  for  just  a 
few  moments,  close  our  eyes  in  imagination. 
Fancy  seated  in  a  dimly  lighted  room,  father, 
mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother,  before  an 
open  fireplace — one  of  the  old  fashioned  kind. 
The  children  gather  around  to  hear  the  story,  oft 
repeated,  always  interesting:  "Grandpa,  tell  us 
about  the  time  you  were  wounded  and  left  on  the 
field  for  dead;  then  some  kind-hearted  enemy 
found  you.  You  got  well,  then  married — You 
know  who,  Grandpa."  As  we  draw  the  stop 
called  "echo,"  we  can  hear  the  story  given  in  the 
low,  far-away  voice  as  of  one  who  is  dreaming 
of  the  past.  By  the  time  it  is  finished,  the  child 
is  in  dreamland.  We  push  back  this  stop.  It  is 
so  far  satisfactory. 

Now  the  tremolo.  Yes,  dear  sisters,  your  work 
to  help  prove  the  righteousness  of  our  cause 
through  the  medium  of  this  organ  will  result  in 
one  grand  symphony  of  historical  research  and 
our  souls  will  respond  to  the  musical  truths. 

Yet  some  day,  the  bass,  the  flute,  the  tremolo, 
the  treble,  all  will  be  silenced — only  "echo"  will 
remain;  but  until  then,  let  us  appreciate  these 
voices  wafted  to  us  through  this  organ  of  speech, 
knowing  that  it,  too,  is  making  history.  Aye, 
making  it  truthful;  then,  when  the  tones  soften 
down  to  a  pianissimo  here  on  earth,  we  all  are 
saying,  "So  long!" — that  St.  Peter  awaits  us  at 
the  gate  with  a  welcome  "How  d'ye  do !" 


The  robin  laughed  in  the  orange  tree: 
"Ho,  windy  North,  a  fig  for  thee ! 

While  breasts  are  red  and  wings  are  bold 
And  green  trees  wave  us  globes  of  gold, 

Time's  scythe  shall  reap  but  bliss  for  me — 
Sunlight,  song,  and  the  orange-tree." 

— Sidney  Lanier. 
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"HISTORIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURES  OF 
THE  SOUTH." 

Those  who  heard  the  address  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  given  on 
Historical  Evening  during  the  convention  in  Ashe- 
ville,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  conserving  source  material  for  the 
benefit  of  the  South  first  of  all,  for  its  history  is 
yet  to  be  written.  Such  material  has  been  slip- 
ping away  all  these  years,  and  now  and  then  we 
hear  of  the  acquisition  of  much  valuable  material 
by  some  Northen  university  or  library.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  reported  recently  in  the 
story  of  a  trunkful  of  material,  some  of  it  dating 
back  to  the  Revolution,  found  in  the  attic  of  a 
home  in  Abingdon,  Va.,  and  which  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  valuable  col- 
lection of  letters,  papers,  etc.,  is  now  in  a  place 
where  it  will  be  preserved  and  be  of  access  to 
those  seeking  light  on  the  motives  and  actions  of 
the  people  of  this  section  in  those  years  before 
and  during  the  War  between  the  States.  But 
what  a  loss  to  the  South  in  the  passing  of  this 
material  into  other  hands.  The  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  are  awake  to  the  import- 
ance of  securing  and  preserving  all  source  ma- 
terial connected  with  those  years,  for  the  history 
of  the  South  that  is  yet  to  be  written  should  tell 
the  story  of  those  years  of  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple from  the  inception  of  that  principle,  and  how 
better  could  that  be  done  than  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  its  leading  men  and  other  papers 
which  reveal  their  motives? 

It  is  an  interesting  story  which  is  brought  out 
in  the  account  of  the  Chicago  University's  acquire- 
ment of  the  private  papers  and  correspondence 
of  "Wyndham  Robertson,  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1837-1838,  and  one  of  the  leading  political  figures 
of  the  Old  Dominion  up  to  and  during  the  War 
between  the  States.  In  this  collection  there  are 
letters  to  Governor  Robertson  from  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Samuel  Tilden,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Justice  Curtis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, James  Hammond,  Levi  Jones,  of  Texas, 
Edward  Bates,  of  Lincoln's  cabinet;  Jefferson 
Davis,  Col.  Taylor  Littell,  President  Millard  Fill- 
more, and  many  other  leaders  of  antebellum  days. 
Among  the  papers  in  this  collection  are  land 
grants  signed  by  Presidents  Tyler,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  and  John  Quincy  Adams;  a  diary  of  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  two  full  diaries  of  travels  in 
Europe  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  protest  drafted  by  the 


Virginia  legislature  concerning  the  Chesapeake 
affair.  Of  special  importance  is  a  series  of  daily 
letters  written  to  Governor  Robertson  by  a  Vir- 
ginia representative  in  Congress,  giving  an  inside 
picture  of  events  over  a  period  of  several  years 
leading  up  to  secession. 

In  fact,  such  a  collection  of  source  material 
"representative  of  the  conservative  attitude  of  the 
South  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war"  would  be 
difficult  to  find  again,  and  that  all  this  material, 
and  much  more,  has  been  drained  from  the  South 
is  something  on  which  we  can  ponder  regretfully. 
Not  that  it  is  lost,  but  that  the  South  is  so  much 
the  loser  by  its  withdrawal  from  this  section. 
No  more  important  work  is  before  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  now  than  to  begin 
the  collection  of  all  such  material  and  to  place  it 
where  it  will  be  safe  and  accessible  to  those  seek- 
ing information  of  the  kind.  The  Jefferson  Davis 
Foundation  is  to  provide  the  funds  for  this  work, 
and  the  completion  of  that  fund  quickly  means 
that  the  work  can  be  started  no  sooner  than  it 
should  be.  In  the  meantime,  be  on  the  lookout  for 
such  collections  that  are  possibly  yet  being  held 
in  attics  and  other  insecure  places,  and  at  least 
try  to  have  them  placed  in  fireproof  buildings, 
such  as  the  Confederate  Museum  at  Richmond, 
Va. 


CONFEDERATE  HOMES  AND  PENSIONS. 
Favorable  comment  has  been  general  on  the 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Veteran  for  October, 
concerning  Confederate  veterans  living  outside 
of  the  South  who  are  eligible  for  pensions,  but 
are  barred  by  the  rules  governing  the  bestowal 
of  pensions  in  each  Southern  State,  and  an  effort 
will  doubtless  be  made  to  have  those  rules  so  modi- 
fied that  pensions  may  be  allowed  to  the  few  vet- 
erans remaining  in  that  class.  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  are  urged  to  take  this  up  with  the  as- 
sembling of  legislatures  in  their  States,  and  try 
to  bring  about  the  change  which  will  provide  a  lit- 
tle comfort  for  the  old  age  and  need  of  such 
veterans.  It  is  now  too  late  to  consider  their  tak- 
ing up  residence  in  the  States  from  which  they 
seek  pensions,  for  they  would  all  have  passed 
away  before  the  two  to  five  years  of  residence 
could  be  completed.  If  anything  is  to  be  done, 
it  must  be  done  for  them  as  residents  of  States 
outside  of  the  South. 

It  has  also  been  brought  out  that  there  is  a 
restriction  which  bars  a  veteran's  admittance  to  a 
Confederate  Home  unless  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
State  where  such  Home  is  located — and  that  re- 
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striction  is  residence  of  two  to  five  years.  Surely 
that  law  could  now  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  the 
very  few  who  would  seek  the  shelter  of  Confed- 
erate Homes  at  this  late  day.  The  injustice  of 
such  law  is  evident  in  a  case  which  has  lately  been 
reported  to  the  Veteran,  where  a  resident  of 
Kansas,  in  such  reduced  circumstances  that  he 
and  his  wife  are  dependent  upon  county  aid,  finds 
it  impossible  to  get  admittance  to  the  Confederate 
Home  of  Oklahoma,  although  he  lived  in  that  state 
for  many  years ;  and  application  to  other  Confed- 
erate Homes  reveals  the  same  restriction  on  ad- 
mittance. As  pension  laws  in  all  these  States 
have  become  less  stringent  in  late  years,  whereby 
many  who  were  previously  barred  are  now  en- 
joying that  addition  to  incomes,  so  should  the  con- 
dition of  admittance  to  Confederate  Homes  be 
now  modified  so  that  residents  of  States  outside 
of  the  South  be  now  allowed  to  enjoy  in  their  last 
days  the  comforts  that  are  provided  in  these 
Homes. 

This  may  be  the  last  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  our  Confederate  veterans,  and  all  Confeder- 
ate organizations  should  join  in  this  effort  to 
modify  such  laws. 

HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION. 

The  great  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  North 
Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C,  in  the  beautification 
of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  in  that  State, 
under  the  capable  direction  of  Mrs.  John  H.  An- 
derson, should  be  an  inspiration  to  other  State 
Divisions  of  our  great  organizations.  The  model 
of  that  Highway  in  miniature,  as 
shown  during  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway  dinner,  made  a  fine  im- 
pression upon  all  who  saw  it,  with 
Mrs.  Anderson's  description  of  the 
plantings  and  the  old  towns  through 
which  the  Highway  runs  or  passes 
near.  All  of  this  meant  hard  work 
not  only  in  the  accomplishment,  but 
in  preparation  of  the  model,  which 
was  thought  out  and  prepared  dur- 
ing a  late  illness.  The  work  on  the 
Highway  entailed  an  expenditure  of 
over  $1,500,  by  the  Division.  All 
honor  to  the  Old  North  State  for 
this  example  of  State  pride!  May 
many  other  States  have  as  much  to 
report  in  this  work! 

The  decorations  for  the  Jefferson 
Davis    dinner    were    natural    pro- 


ducts of  the  State  and  souvenir  cards  showed 
views  of  the  Highway  or  lovely  scenes  about  the 
State.  To  the  song  adapted  for  this  highway 
work,  and  sung  to  the  air  of  "There's  a  long,  long 
trail  a-winding,"  another  stanza  has  been  added 
by  Mrs.  Anderson,  in  the  following: 

"There's  a  beautiful  trail  a-winding  through  the 
State  of  old  N.  C— 
It's  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  memorial  of 

the  U.  D.  C, 
With  its  markers  and  Crepe  Myrtles,  its  lovely 

scenery, 
Its  forests,  hills  and  rivers,  'tis  a  wonderful  sight 

to  see ; 
'Tis  the  South's  Road  of  Remembrance — and  it 

calls  to  you  and  me." 


ANOTHER  SWORD  FOUND. 

From  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  comes  the  story  of  the 
finding  of  another  sword  connected  with  the  war 
period,  this  latest  find  being  a  cavalry  sword 
bearing  the  name  of  Lieutenant  James  M.  Goul- 
den,  a  Confederate  soldier  of  Louisiana. 

It  seems  that  this  sabre  was  found  by  some 
treasure  hunters  "on  the  perennial  quest  for 
Lafitte's  fabled  doubloons,"  who  were  digging  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amite  River,  at  Baton  Rouge, 
to  the  east  of  the  State  capitol.  With  it  was 
found  a  treasure  of  some  $575  in  United  States 
gold  coins  bearing  dates  from  1844  to  1857.  Lieu- 
tenant Goulden  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  Amite 
River  in  May  4,  1864,  by  Federal  forces,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  buried  sword  and  treasure  when 
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capture  was  imminent.  The  heavy  brass  hilt  of 
the  sword  bears  the  clear  engraving  of  Lieutenant 
Goulden's  name,  beneath  which  are  the  letters, 
"C.  S.  A.,"  and  in  an  obscure  corner  is  given  the 
name  of  the  makers  of  the  sword,  "Nashville  Plow 
Works."  It  is  not  stated  that  any  relatives  of 
Lieutenant  Goulden  have  been  found. 


A  PASSENGER  ON  THE  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  (in  the  No- 
vember Veteran)  on  that  famous  race  of  the 
two  Mississippi  River  steamers,  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  the  Natchez,  it  has  come  to  light  that  one 
of  the  passengers  of  the  Lee  in  that  race  is  still 
living  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Z.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  now  in  her  ninety-first  year, 
who  distinctly  remembers  that  memorable  race 
of  1870. 

As  to  how  she  happened  to  be  on  the  boat,  Mrs. 
Tomlinson  tells  that  she  and  her  sister  were  go- 
ing from  New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  as 
the  trip  by  water  was  faster  than  by  rail,  they 
decided  to  take  the  boat;  but  after  going  aboard 
the  Robert  E.  Lee,  they  learned  that  no  stops 
would  be  made  and  they  would  have  to  go  on  to 
St.  Louis,  and  as  the  race  progressed,  she  was 
very  glad  to  have  stayed  on  the  boat.  Of  this, 
she  says: 

"All  along  the  shores  and  in  every  town  that  we 
passed,  people  were  on  the  levees  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs and  hats  at  us.  But  Captain  John  W. 
Cannon,  unmindful  of  all  these  cheers  and  ova- 
tions, repeated  to  himself  aloud:  'The  Natchez 
will  not  pass  us !  The  Natchez  will  not  pass  us.' 
And  she  never  did.  We  arrived  in  St.  Louis 
exactly  11 :25  A.M.  on  the  Fourth  of  July." 

She  also  tells  of  her  experiences  during  the 
war,  how  she  was  left  at  home  with  two  small 
children  and  no  source  of  revenue.  But  she  found 
a  way  to  make  some  money.  "The  first  money  I 
made,"  and  she  tells  you  this  with  a  mischievous 
smile,  "I  made  off  of  the  Yankees.  A  Yankee 
soldier  asked  one  of  the  slaves  if  she  knew  of 
anyone  who  would  sew  the  buttons  on  his  jacket 
for  him.  She  sent  him  to  me  and  he  gave  me 
the  jacket  with  the  loose  buttons.  After  I  had 
finished  sewing  the  buttons  on,  I  shined  the  brass 
ones  that  served  as  decorations.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  the  work  that  he  continued  to  bring 
me  more  jackets  to  either  patch  or  enlarge.  He 
naturally  showed  them  around,  and  soon  I  had 
a  nice  little  sewing  room." 


And  she  added,  in  a  much  louder  voice  and  with 
a  touch  of  fire,  "But  I  was  a  rebel  then,  I'm  a  re- 
bel now,  and  I'll  be  a  rebel  until  I  die." 

Although  her  once  black  hair  is  now  frosted 
considerably,  no  one  would  guess  that  Mrs.  Tom- 
linson has  passed  into  the  nineties.  She  still  has 
her  pretty  rosy  complexion,  due  perhaps  to  her 
outdoor  life  and  exercise,  having  been  a  lover  of 
dancing,  riding,  and  other  outdoor  sports.  She 
has  ridden  in  almost  everything  except  an  air- 
plane, and  possibly  will  try  that  at  some  con- 
venient time.  She  lives  alone  and  does  her  own 
housekeeping,  in  a  small  way.  She  was  born  and 
reared  in  Baton  Rouge,  and  while  she  has  out- 
lived many  of  her  family  and  friends,  she  has 
made  new  friends  as  the  years  passed  by,  and, 
with  her  eager  interest  in  life,  she  does  not  lack 
companionship.  It  is  a  real  treat  to  visit  with 
her. 


SAM  DAVIS. 


(Executed  as  a  Confederate  spy,  November  27, 
1863). 

Graybeards  pass  and  repass,  born  long  since, 

But  you  are  still  a  boy, 

As  young  as  on  that  still  November  day 

You  rode  upon  your  coffin, 

When  all  bribes  failed  to  move  you — 

When  they  denied  you  a  soldier's  burial 

And  hanged  you  as  a  spy. 

We  stand  upon  the  rocky,  rolling  earth 

Where,  years  ago,  they  laid  you — 

Laid  your  splendid,  lithe  young  body. 

We  read  the  legend  on  the  modest  stone  above  you, 

Now  greening  in  the  drip  of  growing  trees, 

Yet  you  did  not  die. 

Glory  was  there,  and  folded  her  arms  around  you ; 
Fame  was  there,  and  wrote  with  her  finger  on 

the  ground   when  you  fell; 
Immortality  was  there  on  that  quiet  November 

day, 
When  you  would  not  betray  your  cause ; 
America  gave   another — Nathan   Hale. 
On  the  ramparts  of  eternity  you  walk, 
You  two,  hand  in  hand; 
And  the  record  of  this  great  country  is  purer  and 

better 
That  you  were  born  in  it. 

— Virginia  Frazer  Boyle. 
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THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 

(FROM    A   WEEKLY   EXCHANGE) 

Few  Americans  know  that  the  original  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  was  lost  for  over  a  hundred 
years;  that  it  was  found  at  an  auction  sale  in 
1921 ;  that  it  was  bought  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  $300.00,  and  that  it  now  reposes  in  the 
archieves  of  that  institution — one  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  in  the  world.  The  Division 
of  Information  and  Publication  of  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission  relates  the 
story  of  the  lost  proclamation. 

On  September  25,  1789,  Elias  Boudinot  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

"Resolved,  that  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  be  directed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  request  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  day 
of  public  Thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  be  observed 
by  acknowledging,  with  grateful  hearts,  the  many 
signal  favors  of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  af- 
fording them  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  Con- 
stitution of  government  for  their  safety  and 
happiness." 

Harmless  as  this  resolution  seems,  there  were 
objections  to  it.  In  reading  the  Annals  of  Con- 
gress of  that  period,  we  find  that  Representative 
iEdanus  Burke,  of  South  Carolina  thought  we 
should  not  mimic  Europe,  "where  they  made  a 
mere  mockery  of  thanksgiving." 

Representative  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker,  of  South 
Carolina,  argued  that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
Congress  to  ask  for  a  national  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

"They  (the  people)  may  not  be  inclined  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  a  Constitution  until  they  have 
experienced  that  it  promotes  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness." 

These  objections,  however,  were  overruled ;  the 
resolution  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
concurrence.  The  Senate  approved  and  appointed 
its  committee  to  wait  on  the  President.  The 
joint  committee  was  made  up  of  Ralph  Izard  of 
South  Carolina,  and  William  S.  Johnson,  of  Con- 
necticut, from  the  Senate ;  Elias  Boudinto,  of  New 
Jersey,  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Peter  Sylvester,  of  New  York,  from  the  House. 

Washington  complied  with  the  request,  and  on 
October  3,  1789,  issued  his  proclamation,  calling 
for  a  National  day  of  Thanksgiving  on  Thursday, 
November  26. 


And  then  the  document  dropped  out  of  sight. 
It  apparently  was  misplaced  or  attached  to  some 
private  papers  in  the  process  of  moving  official 
records  from  one  city  to  another  when  the  Capital 
was  changed.  However,  it  happened,  the  original 
manuscript  was  not  in  the  official  archives  until. 
1921,  when  Dr.  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  then  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Manuscripts  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  now  Editor  of  the  forthcoming 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission 
series  of  Washington's  Writings,  "found"  the 
proclamation.  It  was  at  an  auction  sale  being  held 
in  the  American  Art  Galleries  of  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  an  expert  in  Washington,  ex- 
amined the  document  and  found  it  to  be  authentic. 
It  was  written  in  long  hand  by  William  Jackson, 
Secretary  to  President  Washington  at  the  time, 
and  was  signed  in  Washington's  bold  hand.  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick  purchased  the  document  for  $300.00 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  it  is  now  kept 
as  a  treasure.  And  no  amount  of  money  could  re- 
move it. 

The  original  Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving, 
and,  indeed,  the  first  Presidential  proclamation 
ever  issued  in  the  United  States,  reads  as  follows : 

"By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  ac- 
knowledge the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  to 
obey  his  will,  to  be  grateful  of  his  benefits,  and 
humbly  to  implore  his  protection  and  favor — and, 
Whereas,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  by  their 
joint  committee  requested  me  'to  recommend  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States  a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  ac- 
knowledging with  grateful  hearts  the  many  signal 
favors  of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  their  safety  and  happiness,' 

"Now,  therefore,  I  do  recommend  and  assign 
Thursday,  the  26th  day  of  November  next,  to  be 
devoted  by  the  People  of  these  States  to  the  service 
of  that  great  and  glorious  Being  who  is  the  bene- 
ficient  Author  of  all  the  good  that  was,  that  is, 
or  that  will  be — That  we  may  then  all  unite  in 
rendering  unto  him  our  sincere  and  humble 
thanks — for  his  kind  care  and  protection  of  the 
People  of  this  country  previous  to  their  becoming 
a  Nation — for  the  signal  and  manifold  mercies 
and  favorable  interpositions  of  his  providence 
which  we  experienced  in  the  course  and  conclusion 
of  the  late  war — for  the  great  degree  of  tranquil- 
ity, union,  and  plenty,  which  we  have  since  en- 
joyed— for  the  peaceable  and  rational  manner  in 
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which  we  have  been  enabled  to  establish  constitu- 
tions of  government  for  our  safety  and  happiness, 
and  particularly  the  national  One  now  lately  in- 
stituted— for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  with 
which  we  are  blessed  and  the  means  we  have  of 
acquiring  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge;  and, 
in  general,  for  all  the  great  and  various  favors 
which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  us. 

"And  also  that  we  may  then  unite  in  most 
humbly  offering  our  prayers  and  supplications  to 
the  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  Nations,  and  beseech 
him  to  pardon  our  national  and  other  transgres- 
sions— to  enable  us  all,  whether  in  public  or 
private  stations,  to  perform  our  several  and  rela- 
tive duties  properly  and  punctually — to  render  our 
national  government  a  blessing  to  all  the  People 
by  constantly  being  a  Government  of  wise,  just, 
and  constiutional  laws,  discretely  and  faithfully 
executed  and  obeyed — to  protect  and  guide  all 
Sovereigns  and  Nations  (especially  such  as  have 
shown  kindness  to  us),  and  to  bless  them  with 
good  Government,  peace,  and  concord.  To  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  and  practice  of  true  religion 
and  virtue,  and  the  increase  of  science  among 
them  and  us — and  generally  to  grant  unto  all 
mankind  such  a  degree  of  temporal  prosperity  as 
he  alone  knows  to  be  best. 

"Given  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  New 
York  the  third  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1789. 

(Signed) 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 


ONE  OF  THE  JOHN  BROWN  MYTHS. 

[The  following  article  comes  to  the  Veteran 
from  E.  R.  Wiles,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  as  a  contri- 
bution of  "Facts  Versus  Fiction"  from  Bishop 
Winchester,  of  Arkansas,  throwing  the  cold  light 
of  fact  upon  the  mythical  representation  of  John 
Brown  at  his  execution.] 

The  oft-repeated  canard  about  John  Brown, 
abolitionist-raider  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame,  dying 
like  a  heroic  martyr  and  kissing  a  negro  baby  on 
the  way  to  the  scaffold,  has  been  shown  in  its  true 
light  by  an  affidavit  made  by  the  deputy  sheriff 
and  jailer  who  executed  Brown,  in  which  affidavit 
appears  an  accurate  account  in  detail  of  the 
raider's  last  hours. 

This  affidavit,  now  in  the  possession  of  Bishop 
Winchester,  of  Arkansas,  corrects  the  lurid  tra- 
ditional story  of  John  Brown's  death  which  has 
found  lodgment  in  so-called  history  and  is  still 
believed  by  a  great  many  people  residing  north  of 


the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  The  affidavit  was 
made  in  1882,  and  came  into  possession  of  the 
Bishop  through  Col.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  the 
Stonewall  Brigade.  Colonel  Lee  took  part  in  the 
trial  of  John  Brown,  and  was  a  very  close  friend 
of  Rev.  Abner  C.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Charlestown  during  John 
Brown's  incarceration  and  trial  there.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins later  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  He  made  the 
investigation  of  the  incidents  surrounding  the 
Brown  execution — written  about  the  popularized 
by  novelists  and  romantic  "historians"  with 
strong  prejudices — in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
facts,  believing  that  the  stories,  in  effect,  greatly 
maligned  the  little  community  of  Charlestown. 
Dr.  Hopkins  interviewed  survivors  of  the  trial 
and  carefully  studied  and  weighed  the  evidence. 
He  was  particularly  influenced  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation by  a  book  entitled  the  "Manliness  of 
Christ,"  written  by  an  Englishman,  one  Thomas 
Hughes,  who,  it  appears  based  his  historical 
facts  upon  narratives  appearing  about  Brown  in 
Ridpath's  history.  This  author  undertook  to  com- 
pare the  death  of  John  Brown  favorably  with  that 
of  Jesus  Christ,  making  the  statement  that  John 
Brown  was  permitted  to  lie  in  his  bloody  clothes 
till  the  day  of  his  execution. 

According  to  the  affidavit,  which  Bishop  Win- 
chester makes  public  nearly  seventy-three  years 
after  the  execution,  in  the  interest  of  truth  in 
history,  John  Brown,  during  his  incarceration  and 
trial,  was  not  only  treated  humanely,  but  was 
shown  the  utmost  kindness  and  consideration  by 
the  officers  having  him  in  charge.  The  statements 
and  acts  attributed  to  Brown  in  an  effort  to  pic- 
ture him  as  a  heroic  martyr  are  shown  to  be  fic- 
tion of  the  purest  form. 

Bishop  Winchester,  a  native  of  Maryland,  has 
a  distinct  childhood  recollection  of  a  visit  made  by 
John  Brown,  or  one  of  his  henchmen,  to  the  Win- 
chester plantation  about  a  month  before  the  ar- 
rest of  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This  visit  was 
made  for  the  purpose,  as  was  later  learned  by  the 
members  of  the  Winchester  family,  of  fomenting 
an  insurrection  among  the  slaves  on  the  Winches- 
ter plantation.  The  Bishop's  recollection  and  sur- 
mise were  confirmed  by  an  ex-slave,  Jim  Little, 
now  dead,  who  told  the  Bishop,  in  1910,  that  the 
strange  man,  whom  he  believed  to  be  John  Brown, 
talked  to  the  Winchester  slaves  in  the  field  and 
accurately  forecast  the  Harper's  Ferry  raid  and 
at  the  same  time  made  the  attempt  to  persuade  the 
negro  slaves  to  rise   up  in  arms  against  their 
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masters.  The  Bishop's  older  brother  always 
maintained  that  the  stranger  who  visited  the  home 
and  was  invited  to  dine  was  none  other  than  John 
Brown. 

Naturally,  then,  the  Bishop  has  always  been 
keenly  interested  in  John  Brown  lore  and  he  has 
carefully  preserved  the  affidavit,  which,  in  its  por- 
trayal of  facts  concerning  the  incarceration  and 
execution  of  Brown,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
carefully  planned  and  romantic  legend  presented 
in  "history."    The  affidavit  follows  in  full: 

"I,  John  Avis,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  State  of  West  Virginia,  under 
oath,  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  was  deputy 
sheriff  and  jailer  of  Jefferson  County,  Virginia, 
in  1859,  during  the  whole  time  that  Capt.  John 
Brown  was  in  prison  and  on  trial  for  his  conduct 
in  what  is  familarly  known  as  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Raid ;  that  I  was  with  him  daily  during  this  whole 
period;  that  the  personal  relations  between  him 
and  me  were  of  the  most  pleasant  character ;  that 
Sheriff  James  W.  Campbell  and  I  escorted  him 
from  his  cell  the  morning  of  his  execution,  one  on 
either  side  of  him;  that  Sheriff  Campbell  and  I 
rode  with  Captain  Brown  in  a  wagon  from  the 
jail  door  to  the  scaffold,  one  on  either  side; 
that  I  heard  every  word  that  Captain  Brown 
spoke  from  the  time  he  left  the  jail  till  his  death; 
that  Sheriff  Campbell  (now  deceased)  and  I  were 
the  only  persons  with  him  on  the  scaffold. 

"I  have  this  day  read,  in  the  early  part  of 
Chapter  VIII,  of  a  book  styled  the  "Manliness  of 
Christ,"  by  Thomas  Hughes,  I.  C,  New  York; 
American  Book  Exchange,  Tribune  Building, 
1880,  the  following  paragraph,  to-wit:  'Now,  I 
freely  admit  that  there  is  no  recorded  end  of  a  life 
that  I  know  of  more  entirely  brave  and  manly 
than  this  one  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  of  which  we 
know  every  minutest  detail  as  it  happened  in  the 
full  glare  of  our  modern  life  not  twenty  years  ago. 
About  that,  I  think,  there  would  scarcely  be  dis- 
agreement anywhere. 

"  'The  very  men  who  allowed  him  to  lie  in  his 
bloody  clothes  till  the  day  of  his  execution,  and 
then  hanged  him,  recognized  this.  "You  are  a 
game  man,  Captain  Brown,"  the  Southern  sheriff 
said,  in  the  wagon.  "Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  was 
so  brought  up.  It  was  one  of  my  mother's  lessons. 
From  infancy  I  have  not  suffered  from  physical 
fear.  I  have  suffered  a  thousand  times  more  from 
bashfulness;"  and  then  he  kissed  a  negro  child 
in  its  mother's  arms  and  walked  cheerfully  on  to 
the  scaffold,  thankful  that  he  was  "allowed  to  die 


tor  a  cause,  and  not  merely  to  pay  the  debt  of 
nature  as  ah  must."  ' 

"Respecting  the  statements  contained  in  the 
above  paragraph,  quoted  From  tbi  book  above 
mentioned,  I  solemnly  declare : 

"1.  That  Capt.  John  Brown  was  not  'allowed, 
to  lie  in  his  bloody  clothes  till  the  day  .if  his  exe- 
cution,' but  that  be  was  furnished  with  a  change 
of  clothing  as  prorr.^tly  as  prisoners  in  such  con- 
dition usually  are;  that  he  was  allowed  ali  the 
clothing  he  desired;  and  that  his  washing  was 
done  at  his  will,  without  cost  to  himself.  As  an 
officer,  charged  with  his  custody,  I  saw  that  he 
was  at  all  times,  and  by  all  persons  treated  kindly, 
properly,  and  respectfully.  I  have  no  recollection 
that  there  ever  was  any  attempt  made  to  humiliate 
or  maltreat  him.  Captain  Brown  took  many  oc- 
casions to  thank  me  for  my  kindness  to  him,  and 
spoke  of  it  to  many  persons,  including  his  wife. 
In  further  proof  of  the  kindness  he  received  at 
my  hands,  I  will  state  that  Captain  Brown,  in  his 
last  written  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  to  rne 
his  Sharpe's  rifle  and  pistol.  Furthermore,  on 
the  night  before  his  execution,  Captain  Brown  and 
his  wife,  upon  my  invitation,  took  supper  with 
me  and  my  family  at  our  table  in  our  residence, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  jail  building. 

"2.  I  have  no  recollection  that  the  Sheriff  said 
to  Captain  Brown,  'You  are  a  brave  man,'  and 
received  the  reply  in  the  above  paragraph,  or  that 
any  similar  remarks  were  made  by  either  of  the 
parties.  I  am  sure  that  neither  these  remarks 
or  any  like  them  were  made  at  the  time.  The 
only  remarks  made  by  Captain  Brown  between 
his  cell  and  the  scaffold  were  common-place  re- 
marks about  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
weather. 

"3.  The  statement  that  'he  kissed  a  negro  child 
in  its  mother's  arms'  is  wholly  incorrect.  Noth- 
ing of  this  sort  occurred.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
could  have  occurred,  for  his  hands,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  were  confined  behind  him  before  he 
left  the  jail.  He  was  between  Sheriff  Campbell 
and  me,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  surrounded  him 
and  allowed  no  person  to  come  between  them  and 
the  prisoner,  from  the  jail  to  the  scaffold,  except 
his  escorts. 

"4.  Respecting  the  statement  that  he  'walked 
cheerfully  to  the  scaffold,'  I  will  say  that  I  did  not 
think  his  bearing  on  the  scaffold  was  conspicuous 
for  its  heroism — yet  not  cowardly. 

"5.  Whether  he  was  'thankful  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  die  for  a  cause  and  not  merely  to  pay  the 
debt  of  nature  as  all  must,'  or  not,  I  cannot  say 
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what  was  in  his  heart;  but  if  this  clause  means, 
as  the  quotation  marks  would  seem  to  indicate, 
that  Captain  Brown  used  any  such  language  or 
said  anything  on  this  subject,  it  is  entirely  incor- 
rect. Captain  Brown  said  nothing  like  it.  The 
only  thing  that  he  did  say  at  or  on  the  scaffold 
was  to  take  leave  of  us,  and  then,  just  about  the 
time  the  noose  was  adjusted,  he  said:  'Be  quick.'  " 
This  affidavit  was  signed  by  John  Avis  on  April 
25,  1882,  and  attested  before  Notary  Public,  Cleon 
Moore. 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

[Argument  presented  by  Miss  Ida  F.  Powell, 
Chairman  U.  D.  C.  Committee  for  promoting  the 
use  of  the  term,  "War  between  the  States,"  this 
being  a  part  of  her  report  to  the  Convention  in 
Asheville,  N.  C,  November,  1930.] 

To  understand  the  basic  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment, as  that  government  existed  in  1861,  we 
must  remember  that  prior  to  that  date  the  United 
States  was  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States 
banded  together  for  convenience  and  granting  to 
the  central  government  strictly  limited  and  dele- 
gated powers.  The  right  of  secession,  the  right  of 
one  or  more  States  to  peaceably  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  had  never  been  questioned.  Frequent 
threats  of  secession  had  come  from  varying  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  notably  five  from  Massa- 
chusetts itself — in  1803,  when  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  made;  in  1811,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  admit  Louisiana  as  a  State  into  the 
Union ;  in  1812,  as  a  protest  against  the  war  with 
England ;  in  1820,  when  Missouri  wished  to  come 
into  the  Union;  and  again  in  1845,  when  Texas 
asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  State. 

Thomas   Jefferson   said:    "States   may   wholly 

withdraw  their  delegated  powers If  the  States 

west  of  the  Alleghany  declare  themselves  a  separ- 
ate people,  we  are  incapable  of  a  single  effort  to 
retain  them."  President  Madison  expressed  the 
same  conviction  in  many  of  his  utterances;  and 
Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1833,  speak- 
ing of  secession,  said  that  whenever  that  time  ar- 
rived "it  would  be  better  for  the  people  of  these 
disunited  States  to  part  in  friendship  from  each 
other  rather  than  to  be  held  together  by  re- 
straint." In  1850,  Mr.  S.  P.  Chase,  later  Chief 
Justice,  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
declared  that  in  the  case  of  a  State  resuming  her 
powers,  he  knew  of  no  remedy  to  prevent  it. 

Eminent  historians  taught  this  right  of  seces- 
sion.   Judge  William  Rawle,  of  Pennsylvania,  one 


of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  of  his  day, 
whose  "Views  of  the  United  States  Constitution" 
was  studied  at  West  Point  when  Lee  and  Davis 
were  students  there,  wrote :  "It  will  depend  upon 
the  State  itself  whether  it  will  continue  a  member 
of  the  Union.  ...  If  the  States  are  interfered 
with,  they  may  wholly  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
.  .  .  The  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  such  a  State. 
.  . .  The  Union  was  formed  by  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment of  the  States,  and  in  uniting  together  they 
have  not  forfeited  their  nationality,  nor  have  they 
been  reduced  to  one  and  the  same  people.  If  one 
of  the  States  chooses  to  withdraw  its  name  from 
the  contract,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  its 
right  of  doing  so,  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claim, 
either  by  force  or  right." 

Numerous  other  authorities  could  be  given  to 
show  that,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
1861,  the  belief  was  almost  universal  in  the  in- 
herent right  of  a  State  to  decide  its  own  destiny, 
that  the  just  powers  of  government  were  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  a  num- 
erous people — some  nine  million  souls  or  more, 
occupying  a  territory  of  many  thousand  square 
miles — had  the  right  to  form  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  its  own.  Those  principles  had  been  too 
definitely  declared  in  the  Constitution  Convention 
that  framed  the  United  States  Constitution,  had 
been  too  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation of  Virginia  and  of  Kentucky — docu- 
ments admired  by  every  close  student  of  govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  when  eleven  States  seceded  from  the 
Union  and  set  up  an  independent  Government  of 
their  own,  seceded  peaceably  with  no  declaration 
of  war  or  of  hostile  feeling,  the  war  that  followed, 
the  war  that  was  forced  upon  the  South,  was  not 
a  war  between  citizens  of  the  same  country,  but 
it  was  a  war  between  two  organized  constitutional 
governments.  The  States  seceded,  not  as  dis- 
gruntled, rebellious  factions  of  a  community,  a 
military  group  here,  a  military  group  there,  but 
they  seceded  as  States,  with  all  the  dignity  and 
weight  of  their  State  governments  back  of  them, 
after  mature  deliberation  by  conventions  repre- 
senting their  entire  population.  And  almost  every 
decree  made  by  the  Confederate  Government,  al- 
most every  public  statement  made  by  Davis,  ac- 
centuated the  rights  of  the  States. 

The  South  did  not  fight  to  overturn  the  Federal 
Government.  It  did  not  wish  to  destroy  that  gov- 
ernment and  set  up  a  rival  administration  in  its 
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place.  The  Southern  States  simply  desired  to 
withdraw  peaceably  from  what  had  hitherto  been 
a  voluntary  Union  of  States,  to  leave  the  Northern 
States  intact,  with  their  recognized  government 
untrammeled,  and  to  form  an  independent  gov- 
ernment of  its  own.  The  South  fought  to  repel 
invasion,  to  protect  its  homes  and  its  inalienable 
rights  as  free  men,  and  it  was  between  two  con- 
stitutionally organized  governments  that  the  war 
was  waged. 

A  name  given  to  a  struggle  and  accepted  as  cor- 
rect by  both  sides  to  that  struggle,  defines  its 
nature  and  often  determines  the  opinion  of  the 
world  concerning  it.  Our  Committee  is  organized 
to  bring  before  the  thinking  public  a  true  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  to  emphasize  that  the  struggle 
from  1861  to  1865  was  not  a  Civil  War,  as  that 
term  signifies  strife  between  two  parties  in  one 
State,  one  side  fighting  for  the  State,  the  other 
side  fighting  against  the  authority  of  that  State. 
Neither  was  it  a  War  of  Rebellion,  for  sovereign 
States,  co-equal  organizations,  cannot  rebel 
against  each  other.  But  it  was  a  "War  between 
the  States,"  between  twenty-two  densely  popu- 
lated Federal  States  and  eleven  agricultural 
Southern  States.  Later  in  the  conflict,  three  ad- 
ditional States  were  admitted  into  the  Union  and 
rendered  material  aid  thereto,  while  the  Confed- 
eracy was  heartened  by  the  loyal  service  and  di- 
vided allegiance  of  two  of  the  border  States. 

But  the  disparity  in  numbers  of  fighting  men 
and  of  material  resources  was  overwhelmingly 
against  the  South,  and  Appomattox  decided  that 
thereafter  the  United  States  Government  was  not 
a  voluntary  union  of  sovereign,  independent 
States,  banded  together  for  mutual  protection  and 
interests,  but  was  an  indissoluble  Union  of  States 
irrevocably  joined  together  in  one  great  country 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — an  agreement  that  has  ever  since 
been  loyally  adhered  to  by  the  South,  whose  people 
are  foremost  in  the  hour  of  stress  and  of  trial  in 
defending  our  Government  of  to-day. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  argument  than  to 
quote  a  few  lines  from  our  beloved  Miss  Ruther- 
ford, the  champion  and  defender  of  the  South, 
who,  for  many  years,  was  the  honored  Historian 
of  our  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy: 
"To-day  we  stand,  and  desire  to  stand,  a  reunited 
people,  all  sections  prosperous,  happy,  at  peace 


and  united.  Our  friends  from  the  North  do  not 
object  to  the  truth  of  history  provided  we  are 
fair  and  just.  Whatever  is  done,  let  it  be  done  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  peace  and  love  and  good 
will." 


OPPORTUNITY. 

Copies  of  these  two  striking  poems  on  "Oppor- 
tunity" were  sent  to  the  Veteran  by  Capt.  W.  W. 
Carnes,  of  Bradenton,  Fla.,  as  contributions  worthy 
of  preservation  not  only  for  their  literary  merit,  but 
for  the  contrast  in  thought.  The  first  of  these  poems 
was  written  by  the  late  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of 
Kansas,  and  is  as  follows: 

Master  of  human  destiny  am  I. 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 

Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late, 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake;  if  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more. 

The  second  poem  was  written  by  the  late  Judge 
Walter  S.  Malone,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  had 
achieved  distinction  as  a  writer  of  verse  when  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  his  early  death.  His  poem 
was  predicated  on  that  by  Senator  Ingalls,  and  is 
more  acceptable  in  the  thought  of  that  other  chance 
to  retrieve  the  golden  hour,  "and  its  application  is 
better  suited  to  fallible  humanity." 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more 
When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door 
And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away, 
Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane; 

Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day — 
At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have  sped, 
To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb; 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its  dead, 
But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 
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Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands  and 
weep; 

I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  "I  can." 
No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 

But  he  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  lost  youth  all  aghast? 

Dost  reel  from  righteous  retribution's  blow? 
Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the  past 

And  find  the  future's  pages  white  as  snow. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?  rouse  thee  from  thy  spell. 

Art  thou  a  sinner?  sins  may  be  forgiven. 
Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee  from  hell, 

Each  night  a  ttar  to  guide  thy  feet  to  heaven. 


THE  LIBERTY  HALL  VOLUNTEERS. 
BY    J.    L.    SHERRARD,    CROZET,    VA. 

Liberty  Hall  Volunteers  was  the  name  of  a 
company  composed  mainly  of  students  and  alumni 
of  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  (now 
Washington  and  Lee  University) ,  which  went  out 
in  1861  and  served  through  the  war,  surrendering 
with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Appomat- 
tox. 

Its  name  was  taken  from  old  Liberty  Hall 
Academy,  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  which,  in 
the  Revolution,  sent  out  its  students  under  its 
teacher,  William  Graham,  to  aid  in  the  struggle 
for  American  independence.  The  spirit  of  the 
institution  in  1861  was  the  same  as  that  in  1777. 

The  company  was  organized  in  April,  1861,  and 
was  drilled  by  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, a  neighboring  institution.  There  were 
sixty-eight  privates  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, with  its  captain,  James  J.  White,  Professor 
of  Greek,  and  two  lieutenants.  The  roster  of  the 
original  company  is  on  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  Lee 
Memorial  Chapel  on  the  University  grounds  at 
Lexington,  Va.  At  different  times  during  the  war, 
one  hundred  and  ten  names  were  added  to  it, 
some  alumni,  mostly  from  Rockbridge  County,  a 
total  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

On  June  10,  1861,  the  company  was  mustered 
into  service  at  Staunton,  Va.,  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  Gordonsville,  Va.,  and  Manassas,  to  Win- 
chester, where  it  became  Company  I,  4th  Vir- 
ginia Infantry,  Col.  J.  F.  Preston,  forming  with 
the  2nd,  5th,  27th,  and  33rd  Virginia,  Col.  T.  J. 
Jackson's  Brigade,  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston's  army. 
After  First  Manassas,  the  brigade  became  known 
as  "The  Stonewall  Brigade,"  so  named  by  General 
Bee  a  few  moments  before  his  death. 


On  June  18  the  company  marched  with  the 
army  of  General  Johnston  to  the  aid  of  General 
Beauregard  at  Manassas,  where  fighting  had  al- 
ready begun.  Sunday,  June  21,  was  a  fateful 
day  for  them.  While  lying  down  in  support  of  the 
artillery,  three  of  them  were  mangled  and  killed 
by  solid  shot  from  a  battery,  on  the  Henry  farm, 
and  in  the  charge  a  little  later,  four  more  lost 
their  lives  and  five  were  wounded,  a  very  heavy 
loss  out  of  about  forty-two  in  ranks.  A  short 
time  after,  another  died  from  fever  brought  on  by 
the  excitement  of  the  battle.  And  all  this  within 
two  weeks  from  the  time  these  boys  left  their 
college  halls  and  their  books. 

The  company  participated  in  all  the  large  bat- 
tles fought  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
with  heavy  loss  in  several  of  them.  At  Kerns- 
town,  one  killed,  their  captain,  and  a  lieutenant, 
with  six  privates  captured. 

Second  Manassas,  Captain  White,  their  third 
captain,  and  two  privates  killed  and  seven 
wounded;  Chancellorsville,  three  killed  and  six- 
teen wounded;  Gettysburg,  one  killed,  five 
wounded,  sixteen  captured ;  Mine  Run,  one  killed, 
four  wounded ;  Wilderness,  seven  wounded ;  Spot- 
sylvania C.  H.,  two  killed,  three  wounded,  ten 
captured ;  besides  several  minor  engagements,  all 
attended  with  some  loss,  in  all  thirty-two. 

In  the  attach  on  Fort  Stedman,  in  Grant's  lines 
before  Petersburg,  four  were  killed,  four 
wounded,  and  five  captured ;  Petersburg  and 
Hatcher's  Run,  three  killed,  four  wounded;  at 
Appomattox,  only  five  of  the  company  were  left, 
three  of  whom  were  members  of  it  in  its  first  bat- 
tle. The  total  casualties  in  the  whole  company 
were  twenty-six  killed,  seventy-six  wounded, 
forty-three  captured  and  sixteen  died,  making  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  in  all  out  of  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  loss  of  life  by  disease, 
most  directly  attributable  to  service,  being  forty- 
two. 

Most  all  of  these  were  the  flower  of  Virginia's 
young  manhood,  just  equipped  for  useful  life,  and 
the  rest  were  citizens  of  one  of  the  finest  counties 
in  the  old  State.  No  wonder  the  cry  on  all  sides 
is  "Peace  as  long  as  it  can  be  had  with  honor !" 


0  band  in  the  pinewood,  cease! 

Or  the  heart  will  melt  in  tears, 
For  the  gallant  eyes  and  the  smiling  lips 

And  the  voices  of  old  years! 

— John  Esten  Cooke. 
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ROBERT  EDWARD  LEE. 

BY  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

(From  the  North  American  Review.) 

Robert  Edward  Lee,  gentleman,  scholar,  gallant 
soldier,  great  general,  and  true  Christian,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  on  January 
19,  1807.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  General 
Henry  Lee,  who  was  familiarly  known  as  "Light- 
Horse  Harry"  in  the  traditions  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  who  possessed  the  marked  con- 
fidence and  personal  regard  of  General  Washing- 
ton. 

Robert  E.  Lee  entered  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  the  summer  of  1825,  after  which 
my  acquaintance  with  him  commenced.  He  was, 
as  I  remember  him,  larger  and  looked  more 
mature  than  the  average  "pleb,"  but  less  so  than 
Mason,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  head  of  his 
class.  His  soldierly  bearing  and  excellent  conduct 
caused  him  in  due  succession  to  rise  through  the 
several  grades  and  to  be  the  adjutant  of  the  corps 
of  cadets  when  he  graduated.  It  is  stated  that  he 
had  not  then  a  "demerit"  mark  standing  against 
him,  which  is  quite  creditable  if  all  "reports" 
against  him  had  been  cancelled  because  they  were 
not  for  wanton  or  intentional  delinquency. 
Though  numerically  rated  second  in  his  class,  his 
proficiency  was  such  that  he  was  assigned  to  the 
engineer  corps,  which  for  many  years  he  adorned 
both  as  a  military  and  civil  engineer. 

He  was  of  the  highest  type  of  manly  beauty,  yet 
seemingly  unconscious  of  it,  and  so  respectful  and 
unassuming  as  to  make  him  a  general  favorite 
before  his  great  powers  had  an  opportunity  for 
manifestation.  His  mind  led  him  to  analytic, 
rather  than  perceptive,  methods  of  obtaining  re- 
sults. 

From  the  date  of  his  graduation  in  1829  until 
1846,  he  was  engaged  in  various  professional 
duties,  and  had  by  regular  promotion  attained  to 
the  grade  of  captain  of  engineers.  As  such  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Wool  in  the  campaign  to  Chihuahua. 
Thence  the  command  proceeded  to  make  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Zachary  Taylor  in  front  of 
Buena  Vista.  Here  Captain  Lee  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  defensive  work,  when  Gen- 
eral Scott  came,  armed  with  discretionary  orders, 
and  took  Lee  for  service  in  the  column  which 
Scott  was  to  command,  with  much  else  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  Subsequent 
events  proved  that  the  lost  to  General  Taylor's 
army  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  to 
the  general  cause. 


Avoiding  any  encroachment  upon  the  domain 
of  history  in  entering  upon  a  description  of  cam- 
paigns and  battles,  I  cannot  forbear  from  refer- 
ring to  a  particular  instance  of  Lee's  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Before  the  battle  of  Con- 
treras,  General  Scott's  troops  had  become  separ- 
ated by  the  field  of  Pedregal,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  communicate  instructions  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  this  barrier  of  rocks  and  lava.  General 
Scott  says  in  his  report  that  he  had  sent  seven 
officers  since  about  sundown  to  communicate  in- 
structions ;  they  had  all  returned  without  getting 
through,  "but  the  gallant  and  indefatigable  Cap- 
tain Lee,  of  the  engineers,  who  has  been  constantly 
with  the  operating  forces,  is  just  in  from  Shields, 
Smith,  Cadwallader,"  etc.  Subsequently,  General 
Scott,  while  giving  testimony  before  a  court  of 
inquiry,  said:  "Captain  Lee,  engineers,  came  to 
me  from  Contreras  with  a  message  from  Brig- 
adier-General Smith,  I  think,  about  the  same  time 
(midnight).  He,  having  passed  over  the  difficult 
ground  by  daylight,  found  it  just  possible  to  re- 
turn to  St.  Augustine  in  the  dark — the  greatest 
feat  of  physical  and  moral  courage  perfomed  by 
any  individual,  in  my  knowledge,  in  the  pending 
campaign." 

This  field  of  Pedregal  as  described  was  im- 
passable on  horseback,  and  crossed  with  much 
difficulty  by  infantry  in  daylight.  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  generals  near  to  Contreras,  it  being 
decided  that  an  attack  must  be  made  at  daylight, 
Captain  Lee,  through  storm  and  darkness,  under- 
took— on  foot  and  alone — to  recross  the  Pedregal, 
fo  as  to  give  General  Scott  the  notice  which  would 
insure  the  cooperation  of  his  divided  forces  in  the 
morning  attack.  This  feat  was  well  entitled  to  the 
commendation  that  General  Scott  bestowed  upon 
it ;  but  the  highest  praise  belongs  to  Lee's  inciting 
and  sustaining  motive — duty.  To  bear  to  the  com- 
manding general  the  needful  information  he  dared 
and  suffered  for  that  which  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  man — he  offered  himself  for  the  welfare 
of  others. 

He  went  to  Mexico  with  the  rank  of  captain  of 
engineers,  and  by  gallantry  and  meritorious  con- 
duct rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  com- 
mission by  brevet.  After  his  return  he  resumed 
his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps. 
While  employed  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Car- 
roll, near  Baltimore,  an  event  occurred  which  il- 
lustrates his  nice  sentiment  of  honor.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Cuban  Junta  called  upon  him  and 
offered  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  over- 
throw the  Spanish  control  of  the  island.    A  very 
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large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  immediately 
upon  his  acceptance  of  their  proposition,  and  a 
large  sum  thenceforward  was  to  be  paid  monthly. 
Lee  came  to  Washington  to  converse  with  me  upon 
the  subject.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  mili- 
tary problem,  he  said  it  was  not  that  he  had  come 
to  consult  me  about  the  question  he  was  consider- 
ing was  whether  while  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  because  of  any  reputation  he 
might  have  acquired  as  such,  he  could  accept  a 
proposition  for  foreign  service  against  a  govern- 
ment with  which  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
The  conclusion  was  his  decision  to  decline  any 
further  correspondence  with  the  Junta. 

In  1852,  Colonel  Lee  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy — a  posi- 
tion for  which  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  as 
well  by  his  attainments  as  by  his  fondness  for 
young  people,  his  fine  personal  appearance,  and 
impressive  manners.  When  a  year  or  two  there- 
after I  visited  the  academy,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  so  many  gray  hairs  on  his  head,  he  confessed 
that  the  cadets  did  exceedingly  worry  him,  and 
then  it  was  perceptible  that  his  sympathy  with 
young  people  was  rather  an  impediment  than  a 
qualification  for  the  superintendency. 

In  1855,  four  new  regiments  were  added  to  the 
army — two  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry.  Cap- 
tain Lee,  of  the  engineers,  brevet-colonel  of  the 
army,  was  offered  the  position  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  which 
he  accepted.  He  was  a  bold,  graceful  horseman, 
and  the  son  of  "Light-Horse  Harry"  now  seemed 
to  be  in  his  proper  element ;  but  the  chief  of  engin- 
eers endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a 
descent  to  go  from  the  engineer  corps  into  the 
cavalry.  Soon  after  the  regiment  was  organized 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  Texas,  the  colonel,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  was  selected  to  command  an  ex- 
pedition to  Utah,  and  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment and  the  protection  of  the  frontier  of  Texas 
against  Indian  marauders  devolved  upon  Colonel 
Lee.  There,  as  in  every  position  he  had  occupied 
diligence,  sound  judgment,  and  soldierly  endow- 
ment made  his  ervice  successful.  In  1859,  being 
on  leave  of  absence  in  Virginia,  he  was  made 
available  for  the  suppression  of  the  John  Brown 
raid.  As  soon  as  relieved  from  that  special  as- 
signment, he  returned  to  his  command  in  Texas, 
and,  on  April  25,  1861,  resigned  from  the  United 
States  army. 

Then  was  his  devotion  to  principle  subjected  to 
a  crucial  test,  the  severity  of  which  can  only  be 
fully  realized  by  a  "West-Pointer"  whose  life  has 


been  spent  in  the  army.  That  it  was  to  sever  the 
friendships  of  youth,  to  break  up  the  habits  of 
intercourse,  of  manners,  and  of  thought,  others 
may  comprehend  and  estimate;  but  the  sentiment 
most  profound  in  the  heart  of  the  war-worn  cadet, 
and  which  made  the  change  most  painful  to  Lee, 
he  has  partially  expressed  in  the  letters  he  wrote 
at  the  time  to  his  beloved  sister  and  to  his  vener- 
ated friend  and  commander,  General  Winfield 
Scott. 

Partisan  malignants  have  not  failed  to  misrep- 
resent the  conduct  of  Lee,  even  to  the  extent  of 
charging  him  with  treason  and  desertion ;  and, 
unable  to  appreciate  his  sacrifice  to  the  allegiance 
due  to  Virginia,  they  have  blindly  ascribed  his 
action  to  selfish  ambition.  It  has  been  erroneously 
asserted  that  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  then  to  deduce  a  special  obligation  to  adhere 
to  it. 

The  cadets  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  are  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  representatives  they 
severally  have  in  the  Congress;  that  is,  one  for 
each  congressional  district,  with  ten  additional  for 
the  country  at  large.  The  annual  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy  includes  the 
commissioned,  warrant,  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, private,  seamen,  etc.  The  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen are  warrant  officers,  and  while  at  the 
academies  are  receiving  elementary  instruction  in 
and  for  the  public  service.  At  whose  expense  are 
they  taught  and  supported?  Surely,  at  that  of  the 
people,  they  who  pay  the  taxes  and  imposts  to 
supply  the  Treasury  with  means  to  meet  appro- 
priations as  well  as  to  pay  generals  and  admirals 
as  cadets  and  midshipmen.  The  cadet's  obligation 
for  his  place  and  support  was  to  the  State,  by  vir- 
tue of  whose  distributive  share  he  was  appointed, 
and  whose  contributions  supplied  the  United 
S'rxtes  Treasury;  through  the  State,  as  a  member 
of  the  Union,  allegiance  was  due  to  it,  and  most 
usefully  and  nobly  did  Lee  pay  the  debt  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

No  proposition  could  be  more  absurd  than  that 
he  was  prompted  by  selfish  ambition  to  join  the 
Confederacy.  With  a  small  part  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  relative  amount  of  material  of  war  pos- 
sessed by  the  North  and  South,  anyone  must  have 
seen  that  the  chances  of  war  were  against  us ;  but 
if  thrice-armed  Justice  should  enable  the  South 
to  maintain  her  independence,  as  our  fathers  had 
done,  notwithstanding  the  unequal  contest,  what 
selfish  advantage  could  it  bring  Lee?    If,  as  some 
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among  us  yet  expected,  many  hoped,  and  all 
wished,  there  should  be  a  peaceful  separation,  he 
would  have  left  behind  him  all  he  had  gained  by 
long  and  brilliant  service,  and  could  not  leave  in 
our  small  army  greater  rank  than  was  proffered 
to  him  in  the  larger  one  he  had  left.  If  active 
hostilities  were  prosecuted,  his  large  property 
would  be  so  exposed  as  to  incur  serious  injury,  if 
not  destruction.  His  mother,  Virginia,  had  re- 
voked the  grants  she  had  voluntarily  made  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  asserted  the  State  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  she  had  won  from  the 
mother-country  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
thus,  it  was  regarded,  the  allegiance  of  her  sons 
became  wholly  her  own.  Above  the  voice  of  his 
friends  at  Washington,  advising  and  entreating 
him  to  stay  with  them,  rose  the  cry  of  Virginia 
calling  her  sons  to  defend  her  against  threatened 
invasion.  Lee  heeded  this  cry  only — alone  he  rode 
forth,  as  he  had  crossed  the  Pedregal,  his  guiding 
star  being  duty,  and  offered  his  sword  to  Vir- 
ginia. His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  chief  command  of  the  forces  of  the 
State.  Though  his  reception  was  most  flattering, 
and  the  confidence  manifested  in  him  unlimited, 
his  conduct  was  conspicuous  for  the  modesty  and 
moderation  which  had  always  been  characteristic 
of  him.  The  South  had  been  involved  in  war  with- 
out having  made  due  preparation  for  it.  She  was 
without  a  navy,  without  even  a  merchant  marine 
commensurate  with  her  wants  during  peace ;  with- 
out arsenals,  armories,  foundries,  manufactories, 
or  stores  on  hand  to  supply  those  wants.  Lee  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  raise  and  organize 
troops  in  Virginia,  and  when  the  State  joined  the 
Confederacy  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Montgom- 
ery and  explain  the  condition  of  his  command ;  but 
his  engagements  were  so  pressing  that  he  sent  his 
second  officer,  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  to  furnish 
the  desired  information. 

When  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  was  re- 
moved from  Montgomery  to  Richmond,  Lee,  under 
the  orders  of  the  President,  was  charged  with  the 
general  direction  of  army  affairs.  In  this  position 
the  same  pleasant  relations  which  had  always  ex- 
isted between  them  continued,  and  Lee's  in- 
defatigable attention  to  the  details  of  the  various 
commands  was  of  much  benefit  to  the  public 
service.  In  the  meantime  disasters,  confusion, 
and  disagreement  among  the  commands  in  West- 
ern Virginia  made  it  necessary  to  send  there  an 
officer  of  higher  rank  than  any  then  on  duty  in 
that  section.  The  service  was  disagreeable,  toil- 
some, and  in  no  wise  promising  to  give  distintcion 


to  a  commander.  Passing  by  all  reference  to 
others,  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  last  Lee  was  asked 
to  go,  and,  not  counting  the  cost,  he  unhesitatingly 
prepared  to  start.  By  concentrating  the  troops, 
and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  position,  he 
compelled  the  enemy  finally  to  retreat. 

There  is  an  incident  in  this  campaign  which  has 
never  been  reported,  save  as  it  was  given  orally 
to  me  by  General  Lee,  with  a  request  that  I  should 
take  no  official  notice  of  it.  A  strong  division  of 
the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  encamped  in  a  val- 
ley, which  one  of  the  colonels  said  he  had  found  by 
reconnoissance  could  readily  be  approached  on  one 
side,  and  he  proposed  with  his  regiment  to  sur- 
prise and  attack.  General  Lee  accepted  his  propo- 
sition, but  told  him  that  he  himself  would,  in  the 
meantime,  with  several  regiments,  ascend  the 
mountain  that  overlooked  the  valley  on  the  other 
side,  and  at  dawn  of  day,  on  a  morning  fixed,  the 
colonel  was  to  make  his  assault.  His  firing  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  a  joint  attack  from  three 
directions.  During  the  night  Lee  made  a  toilsome 
ascent  of  the  mountain  and  was  in  position  at  the 
time  agreed  upon.  The  valley  was  covered  by  a 
dense  fog.  Not  hearing  the  signal,  he  went  by  a 
winding  path  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and 
saw  the  enemy  preparing  breakfast  and  otherwise 
so  engaged  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  danger.  Lee  returned  to  his  own 
command,  told  them  what  he  had  seen,  and, 
though  the  expected  signal  had  not  been  given  by 
which  the  attacking  regiment  and  another  detach- 
ment were  to  engage  in  the  assault,  he  proposed 
that  the  regiments  then  with  him  should  surprise 
the  camp,  which  he  believed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, might  successfully  be  done.  The  colonels 
went  to  consult  their  men,  and  returned  to  inform 
that  they  were  so  cold,  wet,  and  hungry  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  enterprise.  The  fog  was  then  lift- 
ing, and  it  was  necessary  to  attack  immediately 
jr  to  withdraw  before  being  discovered  by  the 
much  larger  force  in  the  valley.  Lee,  therefore, 
withdrew  his  small  command  and  safely  conducted 
them  to  his  encampment. 

The  colonel  who  was  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
joint  attack,  misapprehending  the  purpose,  re- 
ported that  when  he  arrived  upon  the  ground  he 
found  the  encampment  protected  by  a  heavy 
abatis,  which  prevented  him  from  making  a  sud- 
den charge,  as  he  had  expected,  not  understanding 
that  if  he  had  fired  his  guns  at  any  distance,  he 
would  have  secured  the  joint  attack  of  the  other 
detachments,  and  probably  brought  about  an  en- 
tire victory.     Lee  generously  forbore  to  exoner- 
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ate  himself  when  the  newspapers  in  Richmond 
criticized  him  severely,  one  denying  him  any  other 
consideration  except  that  which  he  enjoyed  at  "the 
President's  pet." 

It  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  executive  to  be 
deprived  of  the  advice  of  General  Lee,  but  it  was 
deemed  necessary  again  to  detach  him  to  look 
after  affairs  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  so  violent  had  been  the  unmerited  attack  upon 
him  by  the  Richmond  press  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  give  him  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  stating  what  manner  of  man  had 
been  sent  to  him.  There  his  skill  as  an  engineer 
was  manifested  in  the  defesnses  he  constructed 
and  devised.  On  his  return  to  Richmond  he  re- 
sumed his  functions  of  general  supervisor  of  mili- 
tary affairs. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  Bishop  Meade  lay  dan- 
gerously ill.  This  venerable  ecclesiastic  had 
taught  General  Lee  his  catechism  when  a  boy,  and 
when  he  was  announced  to  the  bishop,  the  latter 
asked  to  have  him  shown  in  immediately.  He 
answered  Lee's  inquiry  as  to  how  he  felt,  by  say- 
ing, "Nearly  gone,  but  I  wished  to  see  you  once 
more,"  and  then,  in  a  feeble  voice,  added:  "God 
bless  you,  Robert,  and  fit  you  for  your  high  and  re- 
sponsible duties!  "The  great  soldier  stood  rev- 
erently by  the  bed  of  his  early  preceptor  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  saintly  patriot  saw  beyond  the 
hero  the  pious  boy  to  whom  he  had  taught  the  cat- 
echism ;  first,  he  gave  his  dying  blessing  to  Robert, 
and  then,  struggling  against  exhaustion,  invoked 
Heaven's  guidance  for  the  general. 

After  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  Lee  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 
Thus  far  his  duties  had  been  of  a  kind  to  confer  a 
great  benefit,  but  to  be  unseen  and  unappreciated 
by  the  public.  Now  he  had  an  opportunity  for  the 
employment  of  his  remarkable  power  of  general- 
ization while  attending  to  the  minutest  details. 
The  public  saw  manifestations  of  the  first,  but 
could  not  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
results  achieved  were  due  to  the  exact  order,  sys- 
tematic economy,  and  regularity  begotten  of  his 
personal  attention  to  the  proper  adjustment  of 
even  the  smallest  part  of  that  mighty  machine,  a 
well-organized,  disciplined  army.  His  early  in- 
structor, in  a  published  letter,  seemed  to  regard 
the  boy's  labor  of  finishing  a  drawing  on  a  slate  as 
an  excess  of  care.  Was  it  so?  No  doubt,  so  far 
as  the  particular  task  was  concerned;  but  this 
seedling  is  to  be  judged  by  the  fruit  the  tree  bore. 
That  little  drawing  on  the  slate  was  the  prototype 
of  the  exact  investigations  which  crowned  with 


success  his  labors  as  a  civil  and  military  engineer 
as  well  as  a  commander  of  armies.  May  it  not 
have  been,  not  only  by  endowment  but  also  from 
the  early  efforts,  that  his  mind  became  so  rounded, 
systematic,  and  complete  that  his  notes  written  on 
the  battlefield  and  in  the  saddle  had  the  precision 
of  form  and  lucidity  of  expression  found  in  those 
written  in  the  quiet  of  his  tent?  These  incidents 
are  related,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  as  presenting  an  example  for  the 
emulation  of  youths  whose  admiration  of  Lee  may 
induce  them  to  follow  the  toilsome  methods  by 
which  he  attained  to  true  greatness  and  enduring 
fame. 

In  the  early  days  of  June,  1862,  General  McClel- 
lan  threatened  the  capital,  Richmond,  with  an 
army  numerically  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
command  which  Lee  had  been  assigned.  A  day  or 
two  after  he  had  joined  the  army,  I  was  riding  to 
the  front,  and  saw  a  number  of  horses  hitched  in 
front  of  a  house,  and  among  them  recognized  Gen- 
eral Lee's.  Upon  dismounting  and  going  in,  I 
found  some  general  officers  engaged  in  consulta- 
tion with  him  as  to  how  McClellan's  advance  could 
"be  checked,  and  one  of  them  commenced  to  ex- 
plain the  disparity  of  force  and,  with  pencil  and 
paper,  to  show  how  the  enemy  could  throw  out 
his  boyaus  and  by  successive  parallels  make  his 
approach  irresistible.  "Stop,  stop,"  said  Lee,  "if 
you  go  to  ciphering,  we  are  whipped  beforehand." 
He  ordered  the  construction  of  earthworks,  put 
guns  in  position  for  a  defensive  line  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  then  commenced 
the  strategic  movement  which  was  the  inception 
of  the  seven  days'  battles,  ending  in  uncovering 
the  capital  and  driving  the  enemy  to  the  cover  of 
his  gunboats  in  the  James  River.  There  was 
never  a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  was  at- 
tributed to  General  Lee  what  General  Charles  Lee, 
in  his  reply  to  General  Washington,  called  the 
"rascally  virtue."  I  have  had  occasion  to  remon- 
strate with  General  Lee  for  exposing  himself,  as 
I  thought,  unnecessarily  in  reconnoisance,  but  he 
justified  himself  by  saying  he  "could  not  under- 
stand things  so  well  unless  he  saw  them."  In  the 
excitement  of  battle,  his  natural  combativeness 
would  sometimes  overcome  his  habitual  self-con- 
trol; thus  it  twice  occurred  in  the  campaign 
against  Grant  that  the  men  seized  his  bridle  to 
restrain  him  from  his  purpose  to  lead  them  in  a 
charge. 

He  was  always  careful  not  to  wound  the  sensi- 
bilities of  anyone,  and  sometimes,  with  an  exterior 
jest  or  complaint,  would  give  what,  if  properly 
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appreciated,  was  instruction  for  the  better  per- 
formance of  some  duty :  for  example,  if  he  thought 
a  general  officer  was  not  visiting  his  command  as 
early  and  as  often  as  was  desirable,  he  might  ad- 
mire his  horse  and  suggest  that  the  animal  would 
be  improved  by  more  exercise. 

He  was  not  of  the  grave,  formal  nature  that  he 
seemed  to  some  who  only  knew  him  when  sad 
realities  cast  dark  shadows  upon  him;  but  even 
then  the  humor  natural  to  him  would  occasionally 
break  out.  For  instance,  General  Lee  called  at  my 
office  for  a  ride  to  the  defenses  of  Richmond,  then 
under  construction.  He  was  mounted  on  a  stallion 
which  some  kind  friend  had  recently  sent  him.  As 
I  mounted  my  horse,  his  was  restive  and  kicked  at 
mine.  We  rode  on  quietly  together,  though  Lee 
was  watchful  to  keep  his  horse  in  order.  Passing 
by  an  encampment,  we  saw  near  a  tent  two  stal- 
lions tied  at  a  safe  distance  from  one  another. 
"There,"  said  he,  "is  a  man  worse  off  than  I 
am."  When  asked  to  explain,  he  said :  "Don't  you 
see,  he  has  two  stallions?    I  have  but  one." 

His  habits  had  always  been  rigidly  temperate, 
and  his  fare  in  camp  was  of  the  simplest.  I  re- 
member on  one  battlefield  riding  past  where  he 
and  his  staff  were  taking  their  luncheon.  He  in- 
vited me  to  share  it,  and  when  I  dismounted  for 
the  purpose,  it  proved  to  have  consisted  only  of 
bacon  and  cornbread.  The  bacon  had  all  been 
eaten,  and  there  were  only  some  crusts  of  corn- 
bread  left,  which,  however,  having  been  saturated 
with  the  bacon  gravy,  were  in  those  hard  times 
altogether  acceptable,  as  General  Lee  was  assured, 
in  order  to  silence  his  regrets. 

While  he  was  on  duty  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  Lee's  youngest  son,  Robert,  then  a  mere 
boy,  left  school  and  came  down  to  Richmond,  an- 
nouncing his  purpose  to  go  into  the  army.  His 
older  brother,  Custis,  was  a  member  of  my  staff, 
and  after  a  conference  we  agreed  that  it  was  use- 
less to  send  the  boy  back  to  school,  and  that  he 
probably  would  not  wait  in  Richmond  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  father,  so  we  selected  a  battery  which 
had  been  organized  in  Richmond,  and  sent  Robert 
to  join  it.  General  Lee  told  me  that  at  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg  this  battery  suffered  so  much 
that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  repairs  and  some 
fresh  horses,  but  as  he  had  no  troops  even  to 
form  a  reserve,  as  soon  as  the  battery  could  be 
made  useful,  it  was  ordered  forward.  He  said 
that  as  it  passed  him,  a  boy,  mounted  as  a  driver 
of  one  of  the  guns  much  stained  with  powder, 
said :  "Are  you  going  to  put  us  in  again,  General?" 
After  replying  to  him  in  the  affirmative,  he  was 


struck  by  the  voice  of  the  boy,  and  asked  him, 
"Whose  son  are  you?"  To  which  he  answered, 
"I  am  Robbie,"  whereupon  his  father  said,  "God 
bless  you,  my  son ;  you  must  go  in." 

When  General  Lee  was  in  camp  near  Richmond 
his  friends  frequently  sent  him  something  to  im- 
prove his  mess-table.  A  lady,  noted  for  the  very 
good  bread  she  made,  had  frequently  favored  him 
with  some.  One  day,  as  we  were  riding  through 
the  street,  she  was  standing  in  her  front  door  and 
bowed  to  us.  The  salutation  was,  of  course,  re- 
turned. After  we  had  passed,  he  asked  me  who 
she  was.  I  told  him  she  was  the  lady  who  sent 
him  such  good  bread.  He  was  very  sorry  he  had 
not  known  it,  but  to  go  back  would  prove  that  he 
had  not  recognized  her  as  he  should  have  done. 
His  habitual  avoidance  of  any  seeming  harshness, 
which  caused  him  sometimes,  instead  of  giving  a 
command,  to  make  a  suggestion,  was  probably  a 
defect.  I  believe  that  he  had  in  this  manner  in- 
dicated that  supplies  were  to  be  deposited  for  him 
at  Amelia  Courthouse,  but  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge,  Secretary  of  War,  of  General 
St.  John,  Commissary  General,  and  Lewis  Harvie, 
President  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad, 
conclusively  proves  that  no  such  requisition  was 
made  upon  either  of  the  persons  who  should  have 
received  it ;  and,  further,  that  there  were  supplies 
both  at  Danville  and  Richmond  which  could  have 
been  sent  to  Amelia  Courthouse  if  information 
had  been  received  that  they  were  wanted  there. 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  failure 
to  occupy  the  Round  Top  at  Gettysburg  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  second  day's  battle,  to  which 
failure  the  best  judgment  attributes  our  want  of 
entire  success  in  that  battle.  Whether  this  was 
due  to  the  order  not  being  sufficiently  positive  or 
not,  I  will  leave  to  the  historians  who  are  discuss- 
ing that  important  event.  I  have  said  that  Lee's 
natural  temper  was  combative,  and  to  this  may  be 
ascribed  his  attack  on  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg, 
when  the  opportunity  had  not  been  seized  which 
his  genius  saw  was  the  gate  to  victory.  It  was 
this  last  attack  to  which  I  have  thought  he  re- 
ferred when  he  said  it  was  all  his  fault,  thereby 
sparing  others  from  whatever  blame  was  due  for 
what  had  previously  occurred. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  while  I  was  in  prison 
and  Lee  was  on  parole,  we  were  both  indicted  on  a 
charge  of  treason ;  but,  in  hot  haste  to  get  in  their 
work,  the  indictment  was  drawn  with  the  fatal 
omission  of  an  overt  act.  General  Grant  inter- 
posed in  the  case  of  General  Lee,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  taken  his  parole  and  that  he  was,  there- 
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fore,  not  subject  to  arrest.  Another  grand  jury 
was  summoned  and  a  bill  was  presented  against 
me  alone  and  amended  by  inserting  specifications 
of  overt  acts.  General  Lee  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  before  that  grand  jury,  the  object  being 
to  prove  by  him  that  I  was  responsible  for  certain 
things  done  by  him  during  the  war.  I  was  in 
Richmond,  having  been  released  by  virtue  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  General  Lee  met  me  very 
soon  after  having  given  his  testimony  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  told  me  that  to  the  inquiry 
whether  he  had  not,  in  the  specified  cases,  acted 
under  my  orders,  he  said  that  he  had  always  con- 
sulted me  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  both  on 
the  field  and  elsewhere;  that  after  discussion,  if 
not  before,  we  had  always  agreed,  and  therefore 
he  had  done  with  my  consent  and  approval  only 
what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  not  consulted 
me,  and  that  he  accepted  the  full  responsibility  for 
his  acts.  He  said  he  had  endeavored  to  present 
the  matter  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  and  looked  up 
to  see  what  effect  he  was  producing  upon  the 
grand  jury.  Immediately  before  him  sat  a  big 
black  negro,  head  fallen  back  on  the  rail  of  the 
bench,  his  mouth  wide  open,  fast  asleep.  General 
Lee  added  that  if  he  had  had  any  vanity  as  an 
orator,  it  would  have  received  a  rude  check. 

The  evident  purpose  was  to  offer  to  Lee  a 
chance  to  escape  by  transferring  to  me  the  re- 
sponsibility for  overt  acts.  Not  only  to  repel  the 
suggestion,  but  unequivocally  to  avow  his  individ- 
ual responsibility,  with  all  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  was  implied  in  this,  was  the  high- 
est reach  of  moral  courage  and  gentlemanly  pride. 
Those  circumstances  were  exceptionally  perilous 
to  him.  He  had  been  indicted  for  treason;  the 
United  States  President  had  vindictively  threat- 
ened to  make  treason  odious ;  the  dregs  of  society 
had  been  thrown  to  the  surface;  judicial  seats 
were  held  by  political  adventurers;  the  United 
States  Judge  of  the  Virginia  District  had  answered 
to  a  committee  of  Congress  that  he  could  pack  a 
jury  so  as  to  convict  Davis  or  Lee — and  it  was 
under  such  surroundings  that  he  met  the  grand 
jury  and  testified  as  stated  above.  Arbitrary 
power  might  pervert  justice  and  trample  on  right, 
but  could  not  turn  the  knightly  Lee  from  the  path 
of  honor  and  truth. 

Descending  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  war- 
riors and  statesmen,  Robert  Edward  Lee  added 
new  glory  to  the  name  he  bore,  and,  whether  meas- 
ured by  a  martial  or  an  intellectual  standard,  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  whose  reputation 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  sustain  and  emulate. 


GARY'S  FIGHT  AT  RIDDLE'S  SHOP. 
BY  W.  E.  DOYLE,  TEAGUE,  TEX. 
The  battalion  of  sharpshooters  of  McGowan's 
Brigade  was  organized  about  March  1,  1864,  and 
was  composed  of  three  companies  of  sixty  men 
each,  who  were  chosen  for  their  courage  and  en- 
durance. Maj.  W.  S.  Dunlop  was  placed  in  com- 
mand. He  wrote  a  history  of  what  the  battalion 
did  from  the  Wilderness  to  Appomattox,  and  I 
conclude  he  gave  his  men  their  just  dues.  In  re- 
counting the  battle  of  Riddle's  Shop,  Maj.  Dunlop 
says: 

"The  battalion  was  promptly  formed  and  moved 
off,  followed  by  the  brigade,  and  after  a  march  of 
some  twelve  miles  through  the  woods  and  along 
bypaths,  the  sharpshooters  reached  the  Charles 
City  road  at  or  near  Riddle's  Shop,  where  they 
met  Gary's  Brigade  of  cavalry  in  full  retreat  be- 
fore a  heavy  line  of  Federal  infantry." 

Gary's  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  7th  South 
Carolina,  the  Hampton  Legion,  and  the  24th  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  in  camp  near  Malvern  Hill  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1864.  On  the  12th  of  June,  War- 
ren's Corps  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Long 
Bridge,  and  moved  up  the  Charles  City  road  to- 
wards Richmond.  It  seems  no  one  knew  of  War- 
ren's advance,  and  there  were  no  Confederate 
soldiers  outside  the  works  in  front  of  Richmond 
on  or  near  the  Charles  City  road.  Riddle's  Shop 
was  about  nine  miles  East  of  Richmond,  and  about 
ten  miles  nearly  north  from  Malvern  Hill,  or  our 
camp.  Soon  after  sunup  of  the  13th  of  June, 
"Boots  and  Saddles"  was  sounded  in  our  camp, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  went  west  to  Haymarket 
as  fast  as  our  horses  could  carry  us,  thence  north 
to  Charles  City  road,  and  thence  east  to  Riddle's 
Shop.  On  our  arrival  there,  the  road  running  east 
and  west,  the  brigade  was  dismounted  (except  the 
horseholders),  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and 
marched  about  three  hundred  yards  north,  where 
the  road  was  running  north  and  south,  when  we 
were  halted  and  skirmishers  thrown  out. 

I  belonged  to  Company  G  of  the  7th  South 
Carolina  and  that  company  formed  the  extreme 
right  extending  to  the  road,  and  the  line  of  battle 
stood  east  and  west.  The  skirmishers  were  soon 
driven  in  and  the  fight  began  and  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  when  General  Gary  ordered  the 
brigade  to  fall  back.  We  did  not  go  in  full  re- 
treat, but  walked  back  to  our  horses,  as  the  enemy 
did  not  follow  us.  We  remounted,  counted  off,  dis- 
mounted again,  and  formed  line  of  battle  there, 
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the  horses  being  taken  a  short  distance  west  just 
across  White  Oak  swamp.  This  time  I  was  a 
horseholder  for  the  only  time  during  my  service 
and  I  sat  my  horse  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  saw 
Hill's  Corps  pass,  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Richmond.  It  was  fully  two  hours  after  the  fight 
before  Hill  relieved  Gary,  and  the  enemy  must 
have  had  enough,  for  they  remained  inactive  dur- 
ing the  interval. 

Evidently  Gary  was  sent  there  to  try  to  check 
Warren's  advance  till  Hill  could  come  up,  and  if 
so  he  succeeded  quite  well.  General  Gary  made 
no  report  of  this  fight  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I 
know  not  the  loss  the  brigade  suffered.  But  I  do 
know  Company  G  lost  five  boys  killed  outright  and 
two  mortally  wounded  who  died  before  noon  next 
day.  Lieutenant  Hinson  was  the  only  man  of  the 
company  struck  by  a  ball  who  was  not  killed. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

The  last  days  in  the  Confederacy  in  North 
Carolina  were  especially  gloomy  to  our  people. 
The  hopes  that  had  so  long  delusively  buoyed  up 
the  Southern  States  in  their  desperate  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds  were  beginning  to  flag 
very  perceptibly.  In  North  Carolina,  situated  so 
near  the  seat  of  war,  there  was  only  a  gloomy 
outlook  for  the  year  1865,  as  it  dawned. 

At  the  beginning  of  1865,  Gen.  J.  G.  Martin  had 
been  recalled  from  the  Virginia  Army  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  western  department  of  North 
Carolina  with  headquarters  at  Asheville.  Under 
his  command  was  a  total  force  of  2,910.  The  regi- 
ments of  hardy  mountaineers  were  mainly  em- 
ployed in  repelling  the  numerous  raids  through 
the  mountains  by  Federal  mixed  forces,  and  in 
meeting  detachments  from  Col.  George  W.  Kirk's 
notorious  regiment  of  North  Carolina  Unionists. 
This  regiment  was  a  constant  menace  to  that  sec- 
tion, and  was  restlessly  energetic. 

To  meet  the  raiders,  and,  in  many  cases,  ma- 
rauders, of  that  section,  General  Martin  directed 
Maj.  A.  C.  Avery,  of  Hood's  staff,  to  organize  a 
new  battalion  to  operate  against  them.  In  March, 
Kirk's  men  entered  Haywood  County,  but  at  Bal- 
sam Grove  they  were  routed  by  Col.  J.  R.  Love. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  in  January,  1865, 
the  Federal  Government  ordered  General  Scho- 
field's  corps  to  New  Bern.  General  Terry's  corps, 
which  had  captured  Fort  Fisher,  was  directed  to 
take  Wilmington,  unite  the  Schofield's  corps,  and 


then  join  Sherman's  army,  which  was  marching 
up  from  Georgia. 

The  shattered  fragments  of  the  Western  Army 
had  again  been  placed  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, and  the  soldiers  gave  their  old  commander  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  As  Johnston  entered  North 
Carolina,  he  hoped,  with  the  help  with  the  troops 
in  the  State,  to  attack  Sherman  successfully  be- 
fore Schofield,  at  New  Bern,  and  Terry,  at  Wil- 
mington, could  strengthen  him.  He,  therefore, 
ordered  all  the  troops  in  the  State  to  gather 
around  him  for  battle.  The  Union  of  all  these 
forces  would  give  an  effective  strength  of  about 
36,000. 

Terry's  men  had  not  been  able  to  dislodge  the 
division  of  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  across  the  Peninsula  below  Wilmington 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher.  General  Hoke  had 
to  withdraw  to  keep  from  being  caught  between 
Schofield,  at  New  Bern,  and  the  other  Federals. 
So,  on  General  Johnston's  approach,  he  was  near 
Kinston,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill. 
On  March  8th,  Hill  and  Hoke,  with  about  6,000 
men,  gave  battle  to  Schofield's  corps  of  13,065,  at 
Southwest  Creek.  The  first  day's  battle  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Confederates  captured  three  field 
pieces  and  1,500  prisoners.  But,  on  the  following 
day,  flanking  movements  failed,  and  the  Confed- 
erates marched  to  join  Johnston  in  front  of  Sher- 
man. The  Federal  loss  in  this  battle  was  1,257. 
The  North  Carolina  Junior  Reserves,  all  young 
lads,  hebaved  gallantly  during  the  engagement. 
The  Federals  retained  their  works,  while  the  Con- 
federates retired  to  effect  the  purposed  junction. 

The  burning  of  Columbia,  the  evacuation  of  j 
Charleston,  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  all  marked 
the  week  ending  February  22.  The  steady  march 
of  Sherman's  columns  northward  at  about  eight 
miles  a  day,  leaving  desolation  in  their  path,  the 
uncertainty  of  any  defense,  all  combined  to  in- 
crease the  consternation  of  the  people  in  the 
regions  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Pee  Dee.  There 
were  two  points  to  which  Sherman  might  march : 
Charlotte  and  Fayetteville.  Beauregard,  in  com- 
mand, had  supposed  Charlotte  would  be  his  desti- 
nation, and  made  his  dispositions  accordingly; 
and  he  himself  took  post  there.  At  Fayetteville 
it  was  not  so  considered,  and  Colonel  Childs,  in 
command  of  the  arsenal  there,  prepared  for  its 
evacuation.  He  also  took  steps  to  stop  navigation 
up  the  Cape  Fear  from  Wilmington,  but  the  flood 
in  the  river  rendered  those  measures  somewhat 
abortive. 

When  it  came  evident  that  Sherman  was  to 
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penetrate  the  State,  all  the  work  at  the  arsenal 
was  suspended,  and  a  large  amount  of  supplies 
and  material  and  some  machinery  were  moved  by 
rail  to  Chatham  County,  where  it  was  deposited 
in  the  Egypt  coal  mines,  and  some  of  it  hauled  by 
wagons  to  Greensboro. 

General  Johnston  was  ordered  by  General  Lee  to 
concentrate  all  forces  and  drive  Sherman  back. 
Beauregard  undertook  to  protect  the  railroad 
from  Charlotte  to  Danville,  and. Johnston  took  the 
field.  Governor  Vance  had  placed  every  resourse 
of  the  State  at  Johnston's  command,  and  coop- 
erated with  him  in  every  way.  The  troops  in 
front  of  Sherman,  including  Hardy's  Brigade, 
reached  Florence  and  then  Cheraw,  S.  C,  on 
March  3,  and  crossed  the  Pee  Dee  on  the  5th. 
Sherman,  instead  of  continuing  north  to  Charlotte 
as  Beauregard  expected,  turned  east,  and  on  the 
5th  crossed  the  Pee  Dee.  Sherman's  approach 
was  slow,  but  steady.  His  soldiers  lived  on  the 
country,  gathering  the  spoils  as  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  With  a  front  of  sixty  miles,  they 
devastated  the  country.  Major  Nichols,  in  his 
"Story  of  the  Great  March,"  says:  "Wherever  the 
army  halted,  almost  every  inch  of  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  was  poked  by  ram- 
rods, pierced  with  sabers,  or  upturned  by  spades. 
It  was  comical  to  see  a  group  of  red-bearded  vet- 
erans punching  the  unoffending  earth.  Nothing 
escaped  the  observation  of  these  sharp-witted 
soldiers."  After  Major  Nichols  had  been  a  week 
or  so  in  North  Carolina,  he  wrote :  "Thus  far  we 
have  been  painfully  disappointed  in  looking  for 
Union  sentiment  in  North  Carolina,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said.  Our  experience  is  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  its  sister  States." 

There  was  widespread  dread  of  Sherman's  en- 
try into  North  Carolina,  and  terrible  apprehen- 
sion. 

On  the  night  of  March  9,  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  Gen.  Wade  Hampton 
united  all  of  his  own  companies  and  surprised 
Kilpatrick  at  daybreak,  drove  his  troops  into  a 
neighboring  swamp,  and  held  possession  of  the 
camp,  the  artillery  and  wagons  for  some  time. 
The  Confederates  carried  off  many  horses  and 
mules,  and  they  brought  off  five  hundred  prisoners 
and  released  one  hundred  and  seventy  three  Con- 
federates held  by  Kilpatrick.  This  skirmish  was 
near  the  historic  Scoth  Church  of  Long  Street, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Fayetteville,  now  the  Fort 
Bragg  reservation. 

General  Hardee's  infantry  having  already 
passed  through  Fayetteville,  and  the  streets  being 


full  of  trains  and  horses,  but  no  troops,  a  de- 
tachment of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Federal  cavalry 
dashed  into  the  town.  Following  his  brilliant 
stroke  at  Long  Street,  General  Hampton  (that  in- 
trepid cavalryman)  had  preceded  his  cavalry  into 
Fayetteville,  when  the  first  of  this  Fayetteville 
detachment  entered  the  town.  Hurrying  from  his 
breakfast,  with  a  dozen  staff  officers  and  couriers, 
General  Hampton  engaged  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  invaders  at  the  Old  Market  House,  killing 
two  with  his  own  hands,  capturing  a  number,  and 
putting  the  remainder  to  flight.  An  eye  witness 
relates  that  General  Hampton  turned  to  a  trooper 
at  his  side  and,  taking  from  him  a  long  barrelled 
navy  pistol,  he  levelled  it  at  the  first  blue  coated 
horseman  swung  into  Gillespie  Street,  shooting 
him  from  the  saddle. 

Hampton's  cavalry  soon  entered  Fayetteville 
and  followed  Hardee's  infantry  across  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  The  Confederates  burned  the  river 
bridge  after  crossing  it.  April  11,  a  memorable 
day  in  this  Old  Scotch  town,  Sherman's  army  took 
possession  of  Fayetteville  for  four  days,  entering 
with  flags  flying  and  bands  playing.  Sherman 
had,  by  couriers,  requested  General  Schofield  at 
Wilmington  to  send  him  provisions  by  steamer, 
which  then  arrived.  For  four  days  the  Federal 
army  rested  at  Fayetteville,  and  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  them  to  send  North  the  silver  and 
jewelry  and  other  valuables  of  which  they  had 
despoiled  the  inhabitants  along  their  route. 

The  beautiful  Arsenal,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Fayetteville,  was  totally  detroyed  by  the  Federals, 
the  walls  battered  down,  and  the  torch  applied. 
The  office  of  the  Observer  was  burned,  as  well  as 
seven  cotton  factories  in  the  vicinity. 

On  leaving  Fayetteville  as  Sherman  was  enter- 
ing that  town,  General  Hardee  had  taken  the  road 
across  the  Cape  Fear  leading  to  Smithfield  and 
Raleigh.  Sherman's  progress  from  Fayetteville 
had  been  unobstructed,  but  on  March  16,  at  Ave- 
rasboro,  a  skirmish  took  place  between  the  Fed- 
erals and  Hardee's  corps.  Here  again  and  again 
every  assault  of  the  Federals  was  repulsed.  Har- 
dee fell  back  toward  Smithfield,  leaving  Wheeler's 
men  in  position.  In  this  battle  was  Company  H, 
of  the  5th  Regiment,  raised  in  April,  1862,  in  that 
neighborhood.  After  serving  in  Virginia  and  the 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  and  at  Savannah, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  war  it  had  the  singular  for- 
tune of  fighting  there  in  defense  of  their  own 
homes,  after  many  wanderings  and  dangers.  The 
wounded  of  this  battle  were  tenderly  cared  for  in 
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the  homes  of  the  Smith  family,  and  are  buried  in 
Chicora  Cemetery  near  the  scene  of  battle. 

\ ,  hile  General  Hardee  was  moving  toward  Fay- 
ettevnle,  we  have  seen  that  Beauregard  was 
marching  toward  Charlotte;  Cheatham  has  come 
from  Augusta  and  was  moving  toward  the  same 
point.  It  was  from  these  separated  forces  that 
General  Johnston  had  to  form  the  arm  with  which 
he  planned  to  have  battle  with  Sherman.  His  first 
task  was  to  bring  tcrether  these  detached  bodies 
of  troops.  General  Johnston  realized  that  unless 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  could  be  checked,  it 
would  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  Sherman 
would  effect  the  junction  with  Grant,  when  their 
united  armies  would  overwhelm  the  depleted  and 
exhausted  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Under 
these  circumstances  but  two  alternatives  were 
presented  to  the  Confederate  general :  one  was  to 
transport  his  infantry  by  rail  rapidly  to  Virginia, 
where  the  reinforcements  he  could  bring  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  might  enable  these  two  great  soldiers  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  on  Grant's  left  flank.  The 
other  was  to  throw  his  small  force  on  the  army 
confronting  him,  with  the  hope  of  crippling  that 
army  if  he  could  not  defeat  it. 

As  it  was  uncertain  whether  Sherman  would 
proceed  from  Fayetteville  toward  Raleigh,  or 
toward  Goldsboro,  Johnston  planned  to  intercept 
him  at  the  hamlet  of  Bentonville,  half  way  be- 
tween these  two  towns.  So  Johnston  had  mus- 
tered all  his  available  strength,  Bragg  joining  him 
from  Kinston  with  Hoke's  fine  division  from  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  gave  battle  at  Benton- 
ville against  Sherman's  forces  in  a  three  day's 
bloody  engagement,  March  19-22.  The  scene  of 
action  was  a  combination  of  wood  and  thicket, 
near  the  dividing  line  between  the  counties  of 
Johnston  and  Sampson.  Johnston's  only  object 
in  making  this  fight  was  to  impede  the  advance  of 
Sherman's  army. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  division  of  Gen. 
Robert  F.  Hoke,  in  which  was  North  Carolina's 
Junior  Reserves,  met  the  enemy.  Sherman's 
whole  army  being  up,  the  attack  was  renewed 
mainly  on  Hoke's  Division,  but  they  were  repulsed 
on  every  occasion. 

Hoke's  services  and  those  of  his  men  at  this 
famous  battle  are  among  the  most  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  Confederate  generaship  and  valor  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Gen.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, who  commanded  the  cavalry  in  this  engage- 
ment, said:  "Bragg,  by  reason  of  his  rank,  was  in 
virtual  command  of  this  division,  but  it  was  really 


Hoke's  Division,  and  Hoke  directed  the  fighting. 
Hoke's  men  began  and  ended  the  three  days  battle. 

The  high  praise  for  our  North  Carolina  soldiers 
from  other  Confederate  leaders  who  were  in  this 
engagement  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  this  State. 

The  Confederate  loss  in  three  days  was  223 
killed,  1,467  wounded,  653  missing;  and  their 
losses  were  supplied  by  the  arrival  on  the  20th 
and  21st  of  about  two  thousand  men  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.  The  Confederates  captured  900 
prisoners,  and  the  Federal  loss  otherwise  must 
have  largely  exceeded  four  thousand.  The  Con- 
federate force  engaged  was  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand. The  Junior  Reserves,  those  boy  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy,  "the  seed  corn,"  as  General  Lee 
called  them,  covered  themselves  with  glory  at 
Bentonville.  Their  commander,  General  Hoke, 
gave  high  praise  for  the  way  they  repulsed  every 
charge  against  old  and  trained  soldiers. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Johnston's  army  retired 
toward  Raleigh,  after  crippling  and  retarding 
Sherman,  the  object  of  the  Confederates.  The 
Federals  sought  to  follow,  but,  after  repeated  at- 
tempts to  cross  a  swollen  stream,  Sherman  con- 
tinued his  march  toward  Goldsboro,  where  Gen- 
eral Schofield  had  arrived  on  March  21st,  and  was 
awaiting  junction  with  him.  No  plundering  had 
been  allowed  by  Schofield,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Goldsboro  offered  no  resistance.  However,  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  General  Sherman's  grand  army 
made  its  appearance,  heralded  by  the  columns  of 
smoke  which  rose  from  burning  farm  houses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Neuse.  For  thirty-six  hours 
they  poured  in,  in  one  continuous  stream.  Every 
available  spot  in  town,  and  for  miles  around  it, 
was  covered  with  two  armies,  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men.  We  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  conditions  in  this  community 
from  Mrs.  Spencer's  book,  "Last  Ninety  Days 
of  the  War,"  in  which  she  says :  "The  country  for 
twenty  miles  was  most  thoroughly  plundered  and 
stripped  of  food,  forage,  and  private  property  of 
every  description.  Not  a  farm  house  in  the  coun- 
try but  was  visited  and  wantonly  robbed  and  many 
were  burned.  It  was  most  heart-rending  to  see 
daily  crowds  of  country  people,  from  three-score 
and  ten  years  of  age,  down  to  the  unconscious 
infant  carried  in  its  mother's  arms,  coming  into  the 
town  to  beg  food  and  shelter,  to  ask  alms  from 
those  despoiled  them.  Many  of  these  families 
lived  for  days  on  parched  corn,  on  peas  boiled  in 
water  without  salt,  on  scraps  picked  up  about  the 
camps.     The  number  of  carriages,  buggies,  and 
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wagons  brought  in  is  almost  incredible.  The 
Federals  kept  for  their  own  use  what  they  wished, 
and  burned  or  broke  up  the  rest." 

While  the  Federal  armies  lay  at  Goldsboro, 
trains  were  running  day  and  night  from  Wilming- 
ton, conveying  stores  for  the  supply  and  complete 
refitting  of  Sherman's  army.  The  Confederate 
army,  lying  between  Goldsboro  and  Raleigh,  hav- 
ing no  supplies  or  reinforcements  to  receive, 
waited  grimly  and  despairingly  the  order  to  fall 
back  upon  Raleigh,  which  came  as  soon  as  General 
Sherman,  having  effected  his  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  (whom  he  had  visited  in  Virginia), 
returned  to  Goldsboro  with  his  future  plan  of 
action  matured,  and  once  more  set  his  grand  army 
in  motion. 

Raleigh,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  at  this  time 
was  busy  preparing  for  Sherman's  entry.  Gov- 
ernment stores,  bank  property  was  being  removed 
to  another  section;  systematic  concealment  of 
private  property  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  April  2,  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  his  cabinet  after  a  stay  in  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  proceeded  to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  where 
conferences  were  held  with  Gens.  Johnston  and 
Beauregard  as  to  further  movement  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  North  Carolina.  The  news  of 
Lee's  surrender  of  April  9  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
whole  State  and  South.  The  united  North  was 
too  strong  for  the  South,  and  the  Confederacy 
was  doomed. 

Raleigh  was  now  filled  with  wounded  soldiers 
brought  from  the  battlefield  of  Bentonville,  who 
were  being  tenderly  nursed  by  the  women  of  the 
Capital  city.  Volumes  of  heart-rending  and  pa- 
thetic incidents  could  be  written  of  the  scenes 
inacted  at  this  time.  Schools  and  churches  were 
turned  into  hospitals,  and  the  last  remaining  food 
was  given  to  the  boys  in  gray  by  the  people  of 
Raleigh. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina  and  complete  the  chain  of  events  which 
were  closing  the  days  of  the  Confederacy.  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  entered  the  State  from  Tennessee 
during  the  last  week  of  March,  with  a  force  of 
about  seven  thousand.  He  divided  his  column,  one 
going  to  Wilkesboro  and  the  other,  under  General 
Gillman,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Blowing  Rock 
and  then  rejoined  Stoneman.  Gillman  burned  the 
large  cotton  factory  at  Wilkesboro,  and  destroyed 
the  road  above  the  town.  Various  detachments 
were  sent  out  to  cut  the  North  Carolina  Central 
road  and  the  Danville  and  Greensboro  road,  de- 
stroying  bridges,    supplies,    etc.      One   of   these 


parties  narrowly  missed  capturing  the  train  con- 
veying President  Davis  and  Cabinet  en  route  to 
Greensboro.  At  High  Point  they  burned  large 
quantities  of  government  stores  and  hundreds  of 
bales  of  cotton,  the  general  plan  of  the  whole  raid 
being  the  cutting  off  of  communication  and  de- 
struction of  stores  without  risking  a  battle. 

Salisbury  was  attacked,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  government  stores  destroyed.  The 
value  of  the  medical  stores  was  estimated  at  $100,- 
000  in  gold.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  of 
April,  the  ordance  stores,  arsenal,  foundry,  with 
much  valuable  machinery,  and  all  the  railroad 
buildings  were  fired,  and  for  several  hours  ex- 
plosions of  shells  sounded  like  a  fierce  battle  was 
raging.  Statesville  was  entered  and  much  dam- 
age done.  General  Gillman  deserves  special 
notice  at  the  hands  of  the  historian,  says  Mrs. 
Spencer,  in  recounting  the  many  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  that  officer. 

Raleigh  was  surrendered  to  Sherman  on  April 
12,  protection  being  asked  for  its  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  its  public  buildings  and  State 
records.  It  was  through  the  wise  course  of  Presi- 
dent Swain  that  the  University  town  was  pro- 
tected from  vandalism  which  other  towns  had  suf- 
fered. He  visited  General  Sherman  as  he  ad- 
vanced on  Raleigh  and  surrendered  to  him  the 
University,  thus  securing  a  promise  of  protection, 
which,  as  a  rule,  was  observed  by  the  Federals. 

While  burning  and  devastation  had  somewhat 
ceased,  yet  mills  and  factorys  around  Raleigh 
were  burned.  General  Hardee,  on  leaving  Raleigh, 
had  withdrawn  a  part  of  his  force  by  the  Hills- 
boro  road  and  a  part  by  that  leading  to  Chapel 
Hill.  General  Johnston,  setting  out  from  Greens- 
boro on  the  13th,  met  Hardee's  retiring  column 
at  Hillsboro  the  next  morning;  but  it  continued 
its  march  to  Haw  River  Bridge  that  day,  and  then 
withdrew  towards  Greensboro.  The  Federal 
cavalry,  pushed  on  rapidly,  took  posts  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mooresville. 

On  the  14th,  General  Johnston's  communication 
to  General  Sherman  was  received  by  the  latter  at 
Raleigh,  and  his  reply  signified  his  assent  to  a 
conference  in  relation  to  an  armistice.  A  meet- 
ing was  arranged  to  be  held  at  the  Bennett  house, 
midway  between  the  pickets,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Durham. 

General  Johnston  received  news  of  Lee's  sur- 
render on  April  10,  and  on  the  14th,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  communicated  with  Sherman. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  realizing  that 
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further  resistance  was  useless,  Johnston  sur- 
rendered his  army  to  Sherman  on  April  26,  near 
Durham.  The  terms  of  surrender  were  very  con- 
siderate, Sherman  directing  that  the  private  horse 
and  property  of  both  officers  and  men  be  retained 
by  them,  that  the  field  transportation  was  to  be 
lent  to  them,  and  the  artillery  horses  could  be  used 
on  their  farms. 

The  actual  surrender  of  his  troops  took  place  in 
a  few  days  at  Greensboro,  where  most  of  John- 
ston's army  had  assembled.  Those  surrendered 
by  Johnston  had  ten  days  rations  issued  to  them, 
and,  as  far  as  the  men  could  be  controlled,  they 
were  kept  together  in  their  organizations. 

The  number  paroled  at  Greensboro  was  36,971. 
Including  those  who  broke  away  without  parole, 
the  aggregate  army  of  Johnston  was  50,000.  The 
paroled  men  who  preserved  their  organization 
began  their  homeward  march  on  May  3.  This 
surrender  practically  closed  the  war  and  ended 
hostilities,  though  the  Confederate-s  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  not  included  in  il 

General  Johnston's  last  order  to  his  troops  as- 
sembled in  North  Carolina  at  this  final  parting 
was  as  follows:  "I  earnestly  exhort  you  to  ob- 
serve faithfully  the  terms  agreed  on-  and  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  of  good  and  peaceful  cit- 
izens as  well  as  you  have  performed  the  duties  of 
thorough  soldiers  in  the  field.  By  such  a  course 
you  will  best  secure  the  comfort  of  your  families 
and  kindred,  and  restore  tranquility  to  the  whole 
of  your  country." 

About  May  2,  Governor  Vance,  who  was  in 
Greensboro  with  General  Johnston,  joined  his 
family  at  Statesville.  Two  weeks  later,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Federal  authorities  and.  for  a  time 
was  kept  in  the  Old  Capitol  prison  at  Washington. 
One  of  the  charges  against  him  was  great  cruelty 
against  the  prisoners  at  Salisbury,  but  soon  the 
authorities  found  that  charge  was  entirely  with- 
out foundation,  and  he  was  released  after  awhile. 

Immediately  on  Johnston's  surrender,  General 
Schofield  announced  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
North  Carolina.  There  being  no  civil  authority, 
Schofield  began  to  organize  a  police  force  for  each 
county.  W.  W.  Holden  was  appointed  Provisional 
Governor,  and  the  Reconstruction  began,  giving 
to  our  State  a  reign  of  terror  such  as  it  had  never 
known,  and  we  pray  God  will  never  again  know. 

Near  Waynesville,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  on  May  9,  the  last  gun  of  the  war  in 
North  Carolina  was  fired  in  regular  battle,  when 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Lowe  repulsed  a  Federal 
force  under  command  of  Colonel  Kirke. 


The  pen  of  that  gifted  soldier  historian,  Sam- 
uel Ashe,  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  final  days  in 
our  dear  old  State: 

"When  the  month  of  May  opened  and  spring 
time  had  come,  the  roads  and  paths  of  North  Car- 
olina were  filled  with  the  heroes  of  many  a  battle- 
field, returning  to  their  homes  from  Appomattox 
and  Greensboro.  Many  bore  copies  of  Lee's  fare- 
well address,  telling  them  that  they  would  take 
with  them  'the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  a 
consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  performed,'  and 
praying  God's  blessing  and  protection  upon  them. 

"In  those  days  of  sorrow,  dismay  and  anxiety, 
there  was  nothing  certain  but  that  the  Confeder- 
acy had  passed  away,  and  the  end  of  the  war  had 
come  and  all  of  the  resolutions,  fortitude,  sacri- 
fices, and  griefs  had  been  in  vain." 


A  GEORGIA  SOLDIER,  C.  S.  A. 

Readers  of  the  Veteran  have  followed  with 
interest  the  experiences  of  Capt,  R.  D.  Chapman, 
now  of  Houston,  Tex.,  as  told  in  the  series  of  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Veteran  under  the  above 
title.  Though  the  account  was  concluded  in  the 
December  number,  it  seems  fitting  to  add  here  a 
little  something  of  this  comrade's  life  since  the 
war.  Needless  to  say  that  he  has  made  as  admir- 
able a  citizen  in  these  years  of  peace  as  he  was 
gallant  as  a  soldier  in  time  of  war. 

Following  those  most  unusual  and  unique  ex- 
periences in  making  his  escape  from  many  serious 
situations,  he  served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
then  energetically  took  up  the  burden  of  rebuild- 
ing what  had  been  torn  down  by  the  enemy's  oc- 
cupancy of  his  beloved  South.  He  married  soon 
after  the  war,  and  made  his  new  home  in  his 
native  State,  but  in  1871  he  decided  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  great  spaces  of  the  Southwest. 
Locating  in  eastern  Texas,  near  Woodville,  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  timber  business 
for  some  years,  then  in  1882  became  a  traveling 
salesman,  later  going  into  merchandising  for  him- 
self, making  his  home  in  Woodville  and  other 
places  in  Texas  until  1912,  when  he  located 
permanently  at  Houston  with  a  married  daughter 
there,  his  wife  having  died.  He  has  always  been 
active  in  the  U.  C.  V.,  organization,  serving  as 
adjutant  of  his  Camp  at  Nacogdoches,  and  as  an 
officer  in  the  Sterling  Price  Camp  at  Dallas  and 
the  Dick  Dowling  Camp  of  Houston.  He  has  been 
honored  in  being  made  Brigadier-General  Com- 
mandnig  the  1st  Texas  Brigade,  and  Major-Gen- 
eral  as  Commander  of  the  Texas  Division,  U.  C. 
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V.  He  has  now  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two  years  in  good  health  and  activity,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  thus  continuing  a  re- 
markable record  of  hardihood  in  youth  and  age. 
In  the  evening  of  life,  he  has  prepared  this  record 
of  his  experiences  in  the  Confederate  army,  which 
was  published  some  years  ago  in  book  form,  but 
is  now  out  of  print. 


ing  that  when  I  get  to  the  Banquet  Board  I  will 
have  a  real  friend  there  to  welcome  me,  who  will 
make  the  others  know  and  like  me  at  the  start." 


IN  SINCERE  TRIBUTE. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  to 
Mrs.  James  Henry  Parker,  President  of  the  New 
York  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Peter  Traub, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  is  such  a  beautiful  tribute  to  our  la- 
mented Gen.  Edwin  Selvage,  of  the  New  York 
Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  that  it  has  been 
given  to  the  Veteran.  He  writes  from  Augusta, 
Ga.,  under  date  of  November  6,  1930 : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Parker :  I  feel  too  sad  for  words  to 
express  over  the  awful  death  of  our  dearly  be- 
loved General  Selvage  ...  I  am  so  happy  to  have 
known  such  a  charming  and  lovable  personality, 
and  I  shall  always  remember  gratefully  that  it 
was  the  President  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  U. 
D.  C,  who  enabled  me  to  know  him  and  to  enjoy 
his  precious  companionship.  I  missed  him  at  the 
last  annual  luncheon,  but  I  had  such  a  fine  letter 
from  him  when  I  wrote  him  about  his  illness.  .  .  . 
We  made  such  a  good  team  at  the  luncheon  to- 
gether— he  in  his  beloved  gray  and  I  in  my  olive 
drab,  as  we  stood  side  by  side,  greeting  with  you 
that  charming  galaxy  of  women  who  compose 
your  Chapter.  I  associate  with  his  memory  these 
immortal  lines  of  Kipling: 

"'So,  cup  to  lip  in  fellowship,  they  gave  him  wel- 
come high, 
And  made  him  place  at  the  Banquet  Board,  the 

strong  men  ranged  thereby, 
Who  had  done  his  work  and  held  his  peace  and  had 

no  fears  to  die. 
Beyond  the  loom  of  the  last  lone  star,  through 

open  darkness  hurled 
Further  than  rebel  comet  dared  or  living  star 

swarm  swirled, 
Sits  he  with  such  as  praise  our  God,  for  that  they 

served  his  world.' 

"Although  I  have  had  more  or  less  intimate 
converse  with  men  like  Joe  Wheeler,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  Heath,  Hardee,  Longstreet,  and  many  other 
wearers  of  the  gray,  it  was  Colonel  Selvage  who 
brought  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  the  memories  of 
the  South.  I  consider  my  contact  with  him  a  rich 
treasure  that  makes  me  take  another  hole  in  my 
belt  and  face  the  future  with  a  smiling  face,  know- 


P  AT  RICK  RONAYNE  CLEBURNE. 

BY  ARTHUR  LOUIS   PETICOBAS. 

He  was  born  in  sweet  Cork  in  the  Isle  of  the 
Fairies, 
And  sure  o'er  his  cradle  their  best  gifts  they 
showered ; 
For  humor  and  valor  and  kindliness  there  is 
No  race  as  the  children  of  Erin  are  dowered. 

Patrick  Ronayne  Cleburne! 

When  Southland's  children  learn 

Lessons  of  valor  enshrined  by  their  sires 

Your  fame  engraved  on  high 

Shall  teach  them  how  heroes  die, 

Fighting  for  home,  for  their  altars  and  fires. 

He  came  to   the   Southland,   she   welcomed   the 
stranger 
As  one  of  her  own,  as  a  well  beloved  son ; 
He  requited  her  love  in  the  hour  of  her  danger 
With  devotion  that  hallows  the  fame  that  he 
won. 

Patrick  Ronayne  Cleburne! 

When  Southland's  children  turn 

To  scan   o'er  their   names  who  for  liberty 

bled, 
Your  name  from  age  to  age 
Shall  shine  from  the  graven  page — 
0  hero  beloved  by  the  heroes  you  led ! 

He  led  a  division  that  proudly  adored  him; 

In  the  forefront  of  battle  their  blue  flags  were 
known, 
Their  love  and  their   valor.     Let   Glory   record 
him: 
He  so  loved  his  men  their  hearts  beat  as  his 
own. 

Patrick  Ronanye  Cleburne! 
From  your  last  charge  we  learn 
How  the  men  you  led  loved  you.     Let  His- 
tory record 
That  there  where  you  fell  they  lie — 
0,  proudly  glad  to  die 

For  Southland,  for  home,  with  their  leader 
adored ! 
Never  devotion  in  battle  was  grander — 

Ah,  from  that  charge  there  were  few  to  re- 
turn! 
They    sleep    in    their    glory    beside    their    com- 
mander— 
Patrick  Ronanye  Cleburne. 
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cause  for  which  he  had  fought  and  enjoyeJ  meet- 
ing with  the  comrades  of  war  days,  and  hud  faith- 
fully attended  reunions  in  his  State  and  of  the 
general  organization. 


Sketches  in  this  department  are  given  a  half  column  of  apace  without  charge 
extra  space  will  be  charged  at  20  cents  a  line.    Engravings.  $3.00  each. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY. 
W.  P.  Brown,  October  1,  1930- 

I  think  God's  angel  choir  above  is  singing  soft  to- 
day 

That  good  old  air  called  Dixie,  for  a  little  man  in 
gray, 

The  final  taps  has  sounded  for  dear  old  "Uncle 
Pete," 

Who's  gone  to  march  with  comrades  along  the 
Golden  street. 

"I  love  my  friends,"  he  used  to  say,  "with  deep 

and  fond  affection," 
And  thousands  learned  to  call  him  friend  and 

mourn  his  recollection. 
I've  heard  him  say  it  often  of  friends  both  far  and 

near, 
And  all  who  knew  him  loved  him,  this  little  man 

so  dear. 

No  scholar  ever  uttered  a  sermon  any  sweeter 
Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  man  who  lived  a  life 

completer. 
I  think  'twould  be  the  grandest  thing  if,  near  our 

journey's  end, 
We,  too,  could  say,  like  "Uncle  Pete,"  "I  love  to 

love  my  friends." 

(Mrs.  E.  A.  Fields.) 

W.  P.  Brown. 

W.  P.  Brown,  who  died  at  Wynne,  Ark.,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1930,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1846,  his  parents  later  removing  to  Ar- 
kansas. At  the  beginning  of  the  War  between 
the  States,  as  a  lad  of  fifteen,  he  joined  the  29th 
Arkansas  Company,  and  served  under  Gen.  Ster- 
ling Price,  surrendering  at  Witchburg,  Ark.,  in 
May,  1865.  He  had  lived  near  Wynne,  Ark.,  since 
the  war,  and  there  married  Miss  Laura  Jenkins 
in  1872.  Of  this  union  there  were  seven  children, 
five  of  whom  survive  him  with  a  number  of  grand- 
children. 

Comrade   Brown   was   always   devoted  to  the 


Capt.  John  W.  Headley. 

Capt.  John  W.  Headley,  gallant  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy,  died  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  November  6th.  Though  about  ninety 
years  of  age,  he  was  active  almost  to  the  very 
last,  and  was  ill  but  a  few  days. 

The  following  notes  on  his  life  are  taken  from 
an  interesting  article  by  M.  B.  Morton,  in  the 
Nashville  Banner,  in  which  he  tells  of  Captain 
Headley's  service  as  a  Confederate  soldier.  He 
was  one  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Donelson  who  came 
out  with  Forrest,  and  he  was  one  of  Morgan's 
scouts  harassing  the  Federal  tutposts  around 
Nashville  while  Bragg's  army  was  at  Murfrees- 
boro.  He  served  with  Col.  Bob  Martin's  regiment, 
under  John  H.  Morgan,  and  shared  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  that  daring  colonel.  They  were  in  the 
army  from  first  to  last  together,  both  being  afraid 
the  war  would  end  before  they  got  in,  so  they  en- 
listed quickly;  and  when  Colonel  Martin  was  de- 
tailed to  make  his  way  into  Canada,  there  to 
serve  on  some  secret  mission  for  the  Confederacy, 
he  chose  young  Headley  to  go  with  him. 

A  story  is  told  of  Captain  Headley's  meeting 
with  Miss  Mary  Overall,  of  Triune,  Tenn.,  during 
his  service  about  Nashville.  She,  too,  was  a  mili- 
tant rebel,  engaged  actively  in  smuggling  arms 
and  supplies  through  the  Federal  lines  from  Nash- 
ville, delivering  them  to  Morgan's  scouts.  For 
this,  she  and  Miss  Fannie  Battle  and  other  rebel 
girls  of  the  section  were  put  in  the  old  peniten- 
tiary at  Nashville  by  Governor  Andrew  Johnson. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  Captain  Headley 
and  Miss  Overall  were  married.  His  life  after 
the  war  was  largely  connected  with  Kentucky, 
where  he  served  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  John  Young  Brown, 
and  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  in 
Louisville,  was  active  in  politics,  and  once  made 
the  race  for  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Kentucky 
District.  Some  years  ago,  he  and  his  wife  went 
to  Calif'  rnia  to  be  with  their  children,  and  both 
now  rest  in  Inglewood  Cemetery  at  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  Headley  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
his  experiences  when  serving  the  Confederacy  in 
his  book  entitled,  "A  Confederate  Soldier  in  New 
York  and  Canada,"  which  is  now  out  of  print. 
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Charles  Wesley  Center. 

On  April  14,  1930,  at  his  home  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  Charles  Wesley  Center,  brave  and 
loyal  Confederate  soldier,  answered  the  final  sum- 
mons. Though  he 
had  reached  the  age 
of  eighty-six,  he  had 
had  the  blessing  of 
unusual  health,  and 
his  last  illness  was 
less  than  two  weeks 
in  duration. 

He  was  born  near 
Chapel  Hill,  in  Or- 
ange County,  N.  C, 
November  17,  1843. 
The  family  came 
originally  from  Vir- 
ginia.  At  an  early  CHARLES  w.  CENTER 
age  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Forsyth,  Ga., 
where  he  answered  the  call  for  volunteers  when 
Georgia  entered  the  War  between  the  States.  He 
was  a  member  of  Company  K,  1st  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, Volunteers.  This  company  was  mustered 
out  in  1862,  when  he  joined  Company  A,  14th 
Georgia  Regiment,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  re- 
maining with  it  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  saw 
four  years  of  hard  fighting  in  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  with  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Seven 
Pines,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines'  Mill,  Frazier's 
Farm,  and  Malvern  Hill,  which  ended  the  seven 
days'  fighting  around  Richmond. 

He  was  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  under  Stone- 
wall Jackson ;  the  second  battle  of  Manassas ;  the 
battle  of  Harper's  Ferry;  and  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. He  was  at  Chancellorsville,  when 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  killed ;  he  was  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  in  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps;  and  in  the 
battle  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House. 

Though  never  wounded,  he  felt  the  full  brunt 
of  the  war  in  the  death  in  battle  of  his  brother, 
James  Center ;  the  privations  of  hunger  and  cold, 
and  the  ravages  of  sickness  from  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  at  Appomattox  at  the  surrender.  Then 
came  the  march  on  foot  back  to  Georgia,  where, 
with  others,  he  went  to  work  to  help  re-build  the 
stricken  community.  He  had  a  cotton  plantation 
in  Middle  Georgia,  which  he  managed  with  suc- 
cess and  pleasure. 

In  1876,  he  married  Miss  Emma  Hill,  of  Fre- 
donia,  Ala.  His  widow  and  two  daughters  sur- 
vive him.    The  older  daughter,  Miss  Stella  Stew- 


art, is  instructor  in  Columbia  University;  the 
younger,  Miss  Augusta  Lanchard,  holds  the  chair 
of  Speech  and  Dramatics  in  the  Junior  College  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Charles  Wesley  Center  had  the  esteem  and  love 
of  a  circle  of  friends  who  appreciated  his  high 
ideals,  his  loyal  devotion  to  the  South,  his  unfailing 
kindness,  and  his  rare  intelligence.  A  college 
education  was  denied  him,  but  he  often  said  that  he 
went  to  school  to  Robert  E.  Lee. 

In  Forsyth,  Ga.,  he  was  a  member  of  Camp 
Quitman,  U.  C.  V.,  and  in  Florida  he  joined  Camp 
Zollicoffer. 

In  1920,  he  moved  to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  where 
he  lived  in  serenity  and  happiness,  enjoying  the 
companionship  of  family  and  friends,  the  plant- 
ing of  flowers  and  trees,  the  reading  of  books.  The 
last  book  he  read,  completed  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  was  "The  Tragic  Era,"  by  Claude 
G.  Bowers.  In  it,  he  re-lived,  with  deep  feeling,  the 
experiences  of  the  old  South. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  Royal  Palm 
Cemetery. 

In  war  and  in  peace,  he  fought  a  good  fight. 
Though  his  generous  heart  is  stilled,  his  brave 
spirit  will  live  forever. 

Joe  B.  Thompson. 

Another  name  was  struck  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  with  the  death  of  Joe  B.  Thompson 
at  his  home  there  on  December  10.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  two 
surviving  veterans  of  the  last  battle  of  the  war — 
that  of  Fort  Gregg,  near  Petersburg,  Va.  He 
was  also  known  widely  as  a  member  of  the 
Lone  Star  Confederate  Quartet,  of  Fort  Worth, 
which  had  sung  before  many  appreciative  audi- 
ences. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Comrade  Thompson  en- 
listed as  a  member  of  Company  F,  16th  Missis- 
sippi Infantry,  serving  with  Lee  and  Jackson  in 
Virginia.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
"Bloody  Angle"  in  1863,  was  again  wounded  at 
Fort  Gregg  in  1865,  and  confined  in  prison  at 
Hart's  Island,  twenty  miles  from  New  York  City. 
He  was  released  on  June  15th,  and  reached  his 
home  in  Mississippi  a  month  later,  where  he  was 
being  mourned  as  dead.  He  went  to  Texas  in  1878 
and  settled  in  Bosque  County,  near  Meridian, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising. 
He  is  survived  by  three  daughters  and  three  sons, 
also  several  grandchildren. 

Gray-uniformed  veterans  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  were  the  honorary  pallbearers. 
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John  A.  Carpenter. 

John  A.  Carpenter,  born  in  Cherryville,  Lin- 
coln County,  N.  C,  June  28,  1834,  died  at  his  home 
near  Batesville,  Miss.,  October  11,  1930,  having 
passed  into  his  ninety-seventh  year.  He  had  lived 
a  life  of  usefulness,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
his  many  friends. 

The  family  had  located  in  Mississippi  before  the 
War  between  the  States,  and  there  he  joined  the 
Confederate  army  in  Panola  County,  and  served 
to  the  end.  His  own  account  of  this  service  tells 
of  helping  to  organize  a  company  in  Panola  Coun- 
ty, which  was  called  the  Mississippi  Devils,  and 
this  was  joined  with  ten  other  companies  at  Fort 
Pillow  to  form  the  1st  Alabama-Tennessee-Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  under  Colonel  Baker,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Avery,  and  Major  Causler.  He 
shared  in  the  various  experiences  of  this  com- 
mand for  some  time,  but  at  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  he 
was  appointed  Ordinance  Sergeant  and  put  on  de- 
tached service,  making  buck  and  ball  cartridges 
for  the  new  re-bored  rifles.  Later  on,  reporting 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  he  found  the  old  com- 
mand, which  had  been  exchanged  at  Vicksburg 
and  had  re-organized  as  the  54th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, in  which  were  two  Mississippi  companies. 
Later  still,  his  company  was  put  in  the  24th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  but  he  was  retained  a  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  I,  37th  Alabama,  and  so  sur- 
rendered. 

Returning  to  Panola  County,  he  bought  a  farm 
and  there  lived  in  the  colonial  residence  he  had 
built  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  and  a 
steward  of  the  Church  for  many  years.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  leaves  a  wife,  three  daughters, 
and  seven  grandchildren.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  cemetery  of  his  beloved  Shiloh  Church,  clad  in 
his  uniform  of  gray,  with  many  friends  and  rela- 
tives attending  the  last  rites. 

L.  B.  Stephens. 

L.  B.  Stephens,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens 
of  this  section  of  Alabama,  died  at  his  home  near 
Centre,  Cherokee  County,  on  December  10,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

His  death  occasions  much  sorrow  in  Gadsden 
and  throughout  Etowah  County,  where  he  was  for 
years  a  familiar  figure.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Emma  Sansom  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  of 
Etowah  County,  and  attended  all  of  the  State 
and  general  Confederate  reunions  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  local  camp. 

Comrade  Stephens  enlisted  in  Company  F,  12th 


Alabama  Regiment,  Morgan's  Brigade,  Martin's 
Division  of  Joe  Wheeler's  Cavalry,  in  1863,  and 
was  one  of  the  bravest  of  soldiers.  He  delighted 
in  talking  about  the  war  and  the  men  who  led  the 
Southern  armies. 

"Uncle  Berry,"  as  he  was  familiarly  known, 
was  born  October  17,  1845.  In  1874  he  married 
Miss  Lydia  Ann  Stinson.  His  home  at  Centre, 
Ala.,  was  one  of  the  most  hospitable  in  Cherokee 
County.  He  was  noted  for  his  kindliness  and  for 
his  honesty  in  all  transactions. 

Surviving  him  are  a  son  and  daughter,  eight 
grandchildren,  three  great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  and  a  number  of  nieces  and  nephews.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

John  Hagaman. 

John  Hagaman  peacefully  fell  asleep  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1930,  aged  eighty-six,  at  Statesville,  N.  C, 
in  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  A.  White, 
where  he  had  lived  for  the  past  twenty-three  years- 
He  was  born  in  Claiborne,  Ala.,  August  4,  1844, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  answer  his  country's 
call  to  arms,  enlisting  as  a  Claiborne  Guard  in 
1861,  received  by  Governor  Moore,  and  mustered 
into  State  service  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  under  Colonel 
(later  General)  Hardee.  After  the  war,  Mr.  Haga- 
man painted  from  memory  a  life  size  picture  of 
General  Hardee,  which  picture  the  Hagaman 
family  prize  highly.  On  March  25,  1861,  he  was 
mustered  into  service  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  with  Company  C,  2nd  Alabama,  under 
Col.  Harry  Maury.  After  ten  months  at  Ft.  Mor- 
gan and  one  mouth  at  Ft.  Gaines,  he  was  or- 
dered to  Ft.  Pillow  Tennessee,  and  when  the 
twelve  months'  enlistment  expired  he  was  sent  to 
Columbus,  Miss.,  and  enrolled  with  Company  A, 
42nd  Alabama.  With  Col.  J.  W.  Portis,  he  served 
the  remaining  three  years  of  the  war  and  sur- 
rendered with  Johnston  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  from  Roche  Mor- 
tuary in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Rev.  Father  L.  J.  Carrol 
officiating,  and  interment  in  the  Mobile  Catholic 
Cemetery  beside  his  wife,  who  died  in  1902. 

Mr.  Hagaman  rarely  ever  missed  a  reunion  of  • 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  having  attended 
the  last  one  in  Biloxi,  Miss.  He  formerly  belonged 
to  Rapheal  Semmes  Camp  in  Mobile,  a  delegation 
from  which  attended  his  funeral,  and,  standing 
under  the  flags  they  all  loved,  one  of  the  gray- 
haired  veterans,  Mr.  P.  H.  Potts,  made  a  pathetic 
and  impressive  talk,  paying  tribute  to  the  life  of 
his  comrade  and  closing  with  a  short  prayer. 

Mr.  Hagaman  is  survived  by  four  daughters. 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  Hellner  Roger. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Hellner  Koger,  widow  of  James 

Koger,  who  served  in  Company  A,  16th  Tennessee 

Infantry,  Wright's  Brigade,  Cheatham's  Division, 

Hardee's  Corps,  Army  of  Tennessee,  C.  S.  A.,  died 


MRS.  DOROTHY  H.  KOGER 

at  her  home  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  on  September  17, 
1930. 

Mrs.  Koger,  the  daughter  of  Fritz  and  Henriette 
Hellner,  was  born  in  Hickman,  Ky.,  August  13, 
1857.  She  was  educated  at  St.  Cecilia  Academy, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  In  1881  she  married  Captain 
Koger,  and  a  few  years  later  they  established  their 
residence  in  Paducah. 

Mrs.  Koger  was  prominent  in  U.  D.  C.  work. 
She  served  as  treasurer  of  Paducah  Chapter  for 
several  years,  was  the  Chapter  President  for  four 
years,  and  was  at  one  time  Vice  President  of  the 
Kentucky  Division. 

Until  stricken  with  paralysis  eight  years  ago, 
she  attended  all  Conventions  of  the  Kentucky  Di- 
vision, and  for  many  years  had  not  missed  a  Gen- 
eral Convention  or  Confederate  Veterans  Reunion. 
Her  influence  in  the  U.  D.  C.  was  great,  and  many 
Daughters  learn  of  her  death  with  sorrow. 


Hon.  Lafayette  Robinson. 

Lafayette  Robinson,  son  of  John  and  Rebecca 
Robinson,  was  born  in  Chester,  Chester  County, 
S.  C,  November  9,  1846.  His  father  moved  with 
his  family  to  Choctaw  County,  Miss.,  in  1854,  and 
Lafayette  Robinson  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  private  in  Company  I,  15th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  in 
the  battles  around  Atlanta,  and  was  captured  in 
the  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek,  taken  to  Camp 
Chase,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  close 
of  the  war. 

After  the  war,  Comrade  Robinson  lived  on  the 
farm  with  his  father,  attending  such  schools  as 
were  available,  and  later  attended  Davidson  Col- 
lege, North  Carolina.  He  farmed  and  taught  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  Choctaw  County 
practically  all  his  life,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  teachers  of  Arithmetic  the  country  af- 
forded. He  also  represented  his  county  in  the 
State  Legislature  two  terms.  He  was  Command- 
er of  the  R.  G.  Prewitt  Camp,  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, of  Arkerman,  Miss.,  from  its  organization 
till  his  death.  He  married  Mrs.  Belle  Rowell  in 
1870,  and  to  this  union  were  born  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  is  survived  by  all  but  one 
son.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Old 
Lebanon  early  in  life,  and  served  the  Church  as 
deacon  and  elder.  He  was  active  in  Church  and 
Sunday  school  work  all  his  life;  served  a  number 
of  times  as  President  of  the  County  Sunday  School 
Convention.  He  was  regarded  by  all  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  substantial  citizens  of  the 
county. 

[J.  A.  Holmes,  Adj.  R.  G.  Prewitt  Camp,  U. 
C.  V.] 

Edward  B.  Stephens. 

Edward  B.  Stephens  was  born  near  Pendleton, 
S.  C,  December  15,  1842,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Central,  S.  C,  November  11,  1930,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Green  B. 
and  Alpha  Stewart  Stephens,  and  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  Snelgrove  in  June,  1864.  Four  chil- 
dren survive  him.    His  wife  died  in  1915. 

Comrade  Stephens  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  Confederate  army  in  April,  1861,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  served  in  the  4th  South  Carolina 
Regiment.  This  regiment  was  disbanded  after 
twelve  months,  and  he  reenlisted  in  the  Palmetto 
Sharpshooters.  He  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas, and  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill, 
June  27,  1862,  a  wound  which  made  him  a  cripple 
for  life. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy: 
January  First,  1931 !  A  new  Day  in  a  new 
Year !  God's  latest  gift  to  us.  May  we  meet  each 
day  with  a  spirit  of  joy  and  be  thankful  for  the 
gifts  of  labor  and  responsibility.  Believe  that 
Life  is  a  great  gift ;  Labor,  a  great  privilege ;  Re- 
sponsibility, God's  seal  of  commendation  on  our 
lives.  May  His  blessing  rest  upon  each  member  of 
this  Organization  each  day  of  this  New  Year,  with 
its  Purpose,  its  Power,  and  its  Peace,  and  may 
Joy,  Peace,  and  Love  spread  their  white  banners 
over  you  and  yours,  and  encamp  around  and  about 
you  now  and  throughout  the  coming  year.  Such 
is  our  prayer  for  you. 

To  the  Daughters  of  the  North  Carolina  Di- 
vision, and  especially  to  the  members  of  our  Hos- 
tess Chapters,  the  Asheville  Chapter,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Fisher,  President,  the  Fanny  Patton  Chapter, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Glenn,  President,  and  to  Mrs.  E.  L. 
McKee,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Division, 
we  wish  to  express  the  grateful  appreciation  of 
every  Daughter  who  attended  our  recent  Conven- 
tion for  their  beautiful  and  gracious  courtesies. 

If  our  hostess  could  read  the  many  letters  which 
have  come  to  your  President  General,  expressing 
happiness  in  the  Convention  and  commendation 
of  our  hostesses,  we  are  sure  they  would  know  that 
their  ministrations  were  not  "Love's  labors  lost." 

We  wish,  too,  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
Miss  Pope's  kindness  in  giving  through  the  Con- 
federate Veteran  such  a  comprehensive  resume 
of  the  recent  Convention.  Because  of  convention 
duties  and  the  many  demands  upon  thought,  time, 
and  strength  preceding  the  convention,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  your  President  General  to 
prepare  her  usual  monthly  message,  and  we  are 
indeed  grateful  to  our  Editor  for  having  served 
us,  as  she  has  our  predecessors  in  the  past. 

We  wish  to  voice  our  appreciation  and  commen- 


dation of  officers,  chairmen,  and  members  of  Divi- 
sions and  Chapters  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
given  last  year,  which,  despite  financial  depres- 
sion and  losses,  enabled  our  work  to  go  forward 
in  the  same  splendid  way  that  has  characterized 
it  in  previous  years,  and  to  beg  your  continued  and 
increased  effort  for  the  coming  year. 

Now  that  you  are  taking  up  the  duties  of  the 
New  Year,  we  would  urge  the  completion  this  year 
of  the  Maury  Scholarship  and  the  Maury  Bust 
funds,  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Scholarship, 
and  the  fund  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  Bust  for 
Morrison  Hall,  Transylvania  College,  Mr.  Davis's 
Alma  Mater.  This  last  is  a  new  obligation  as- 
sumed at  Asheville,  but  since  the  amount  to  be 
raised  is  only  one  thousand  dollars,  of  which  one- 
fifth  has  already  been  voluntarily  pledged,  we 
feel  that  the  Fund  should,  and  will,  be  completed 
before  the  Runion — that  we  may  announce  its 
completion  as  a  suitable  tribute  to  our  revered 
Chieftain  on  the  occasion  on  his  natal  day,  June 
3.  Mrs.  Roy  Weaks  McKinney,  who  introduced 
the  recommendation  in  behalf  of  Kentucky  Divi- 
sion, will  serve  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
created  by  the  recent  Convention. 

The  Winnie  Davis  Scholarship  lacks  only 
$576.00,  the  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Scholar- 
ship, $1,346.00,  the  Maury  Bust  Fund  approxi- 
mately $1,500.00,  of  being  completed.  For  more 
than  ten  years  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
have  been  actively  and  vitally  interested  in  having 
Maury  given  his  rightful  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Coch- 
ran, Chairman  of  this  Committee,  this  recognition 
has  at  last  been  accorded  him.  His  figure  will 
bring  an  added  glory  and  shed  a  brighter  luster 
on  the  immortals  there  enshrined,  so  let  us  not  be 
dilatory  in  fulfilling  our  self-assumed  obligation 
to  place  his  bust  in  the  niche  now  awaiting  it. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  in  indorsing  the 
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referendum  providing  that  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  pay  the  last  $50,000  on  the  purchase 
price  it  Stratford  Hall,  the  ancestral  home  of 
Robert  E.  I.ee,  has  been  given  general  publicity 
through  the  press.  The  raising  of  this  fund  will 
be  the  "Magnum  opus"  of  the  Daughters  for  this 
year  and  the  next.  It  is  a  great  task.  May  we 
meet  it  in  a  great  and  splendid  way ! 

Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva,  N.  C,  will  serve  as 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  with  a  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  a  Director  from  each  Division  and 
from  each  chapter  where  there  is  no  Division. 
Her  appeal  has  been  issued  and  responses  are  al- 
ready most  gratifying. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  President 
Hoover  Emergency  Committee  for  Employment 
asks  that  cooperation  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  in  helping  to  meet  the  employment 
problem  in  this  country  as  a  part  of  coordinated 
programs,  for  alleviating  human  suffering  and 
modifying  the  present  situation. 

We  urge  Division  officers  and  Chapters  to  co- 
operate with  this  Committee  in  the  battle  against 
human  suffering  in  the  following  ways,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Arthur  Woods,  Chairman : 

1.  That  you  appeal  to  your  members  to  consider 
the  problem  as  their  own. 

2.  That  you  urge  your  members  to  get  their 
families  together  to  plan  what  they  can  do  to 
further  employment,  first,  by  deciding  how  much 
the  family  budget  can  spare  to  help  directly  or  in- 
directly in  supporting  local  community  relief  and 
employment  efforts;  and,  second,  by  determining 
how  the  family  budget  can  be  spent  most  wisely 
at  this  time. 

3.  That  they  cooperate  either  as  individuals  or 
as  local  clubs  with  employment  agencies,  com- 
munity chests,  or  other  local  community  efforts 
that  are  now  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Please  report  to  your  President  General  what- 
ever successful  steps  have  been  undertaken  by 
your  Division  and  chapters  in  coping  with  this 
present  problem,  that  we  may  report  such  action 
to  the  President's  Committee. 

Your  President  General  has  been  asked  to  rep- 
resent you  in  a  Conference  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  service  she  hopes  to  render. 
May  we  concentrate  and  crystallize  our  efforts  in 
order  to  do  our  part  in  helping  to  solve  this  em- 
ployment situation  which  vitally  effects  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America. 

It  was  not  only  a  great  pleasure,  but  a  real 
inspiration  to  have  been  with  the  Daughters  of 


South  Carolina  in  Convention,  December  3-5. 
Much  constructive  work  was  planned  for  the  com- 
ing year — among  other  things,  the  completion  of 
their  quota  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  Historical 
Foundation.  Your  President  General  took  part  in 
the  program  of  Opening  and  Historical  Evenings, 
and  spoke  of  the  "Objects  of  our  Organization" 
at  the  first  business  meeting. 

We  feel  that  it  was  indeed  good  to  have  been 
with  the  Daughters  of  South  Carolina,  and  wish 
to  express  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  courtesies 
extended. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Elizabeth  B.  Bashinsky. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama. — The  second  District  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Division  was  held  in  Anniston,  with  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Daugette,  of  Jacksonville,  District  Chair- 
man, presiding.  Chapter  Presidents  gave  splen- 
did reports,  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles,  General 
Chairman,  told  of  the  excellent  work  being  ac- 
complished all  over  the  State  and  the  South.  The 
decision  to  establish  a  scholarship  at  the  State 
Teacher's  College,  Jacksonville,  was  one  of  the 
high  lights  of  this  meeting,  this  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  to  the  descendant  of  a  Confederate 
soldier,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Gen.  John  H. 
Forney  Scholarship. 

In  her  historical  address,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Ader- 
hold,  urged  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to 
see  that  books  used  in  schools  of  the  South  are 
fair  to  both  sections. 

The  William  H.  Forney  Chapter,  of  Anniston, 
served  a  delicious  luncheon  to  all  delegates  and 
visitors,  at  which  toasts  were  given,  and  songs 
and  readings  made  up  an  enjoyable  program. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  initial  fall  meet- 
ing of  the  Gen.  William  H.  Forney  Chapter,  of 
Anniston  was  the  history  of  many  old  songs  given 
by  Mrs.  George  Cryer,  and  the  story  of  the  Con- 
federate Seal  as  told  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Staples.  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Mclntyre,  President,  had  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  Chapter  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1906.  The  Year  Books  were  distributed 
among  the  members. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Pelham  Chapter, 
Birmingham,  life  memberships  were  conferred 
upon  Mrs.  A.  H.  Blenner  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mathews, 
in  recognition  of  their  many  years  of  faithful  at- 
tendance and  service  in  various  offices  of  the 
Chapter. 

[Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Aderhold,  State  Editor.] 
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California. — The  30th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  California  Division  was  held  in  Oakland, 
September  30-October  3,  with  the  S.  A.  Cunning- 
ham Chapter  as  hostess,  Mrs.  Robert  Hancocks, 
President.  Mayor  Davie,  of  Oakland,  welcomed 
the  Daughters  to  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  State  President,  Mrs.  Milton 
LeRoy  Stannard,  showed  that  steady  progress  is 
being  made  in  all  Division  work.  One  new  Chap- 
ter, the  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Churchill,  of  Santa 
Monica,  was  a  part  of  the  convention. 

Historical  evening,  presided  over  by  Miss  Mary 
Vivian  Conway,  State  Historian,  was  attended  by 
one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  assembled  at  any 
Convention.  On  this  occasion,  the  prize  for  sub- 
mitting the  largest  number  of  correct  applications 
for  membership  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  T.  G.  Sut- 
ton, Registrar  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter. 
This  Chapter,  of  which  Mrs.  A.  B.  Raine  is  Presi- 
dent, has  added  forty-four  to  its  membership  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  prize  for  the  second  larg- 
est number  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  0.  W.  Karl, 
Registrar  of  the  Major  Hugh  G.  Gwyn  Chapter. 
Prizes  for  essays  were  awarded  to  Anne  Riche, 
Virginia  Dunston,  and  Richard  Edwards  of  the 
Helena  B.  Thorpe  Chapter,  C.  of  C,  and  to  Edgar 
Weldon  Hebert,  of  the  Mary  Lockett  Carter  Chap- 
ter, C.  of  C. 

The  report  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Home 
was  given  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Chichester,  Chairman. 
The  establishing  of  this  Home  is  by  far  the  most 
outstanding  work  ever  accomplished  by  the  Divi- 
sion. Eighteen  veterans  have  been  cared  for  since 
its  opening. 

Honored  guests  of  the  Convention  were  Mr.  H. 
E.  Nelson,  the  only  Confederate  veteran  present, 
the  wife  and  two  daughters  of  General  Fagan,  of 
Arkansas,  and  Mrs.  Madge  Burney,  of  Mississippi, 
Past  Third  Vice  President  General.  Also  our 
representatives  of  the  General  Organization,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Clay,  Honorary  President  of  the  General 
Organization,  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Frederick  Blan- 
kenburg,  Second  Vice  President  General. 

The  social  features  of  the  Convention  were 
much  enjoyed.  On  Wednesday  all  officers  and 
delegates  were  most  lavishly  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon by  the  hostess  Chapter.  The  ball  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  which  was  the  chief  social  event  of 
the  Convention,  was  preceded  by  a  beautifully 
appointed  dinner  given  by  the  President.  The 
closing  event  of  the  Convention  was  the  interest- 
ing drive  given  to  delegates  and  visitors  by  the 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

[Erna  Ferrell  Grabe,  Director.] 


Georgia. — The  thirty-fifth  annual  convention 
of  the  Georgia  Division  was  entertained  by  the 
Dougherty  County  Chapter,  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Nix, 
President,  at  Albany,  October  21-25,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  gatherings  in  the  history 
of  the  division.  The  city  was  lavish  with  its 
Southern  hospitality.  The  leading  speakers  of 
Welcome  Evening  were  Hon.  Richard  B.  Rossell, 
Jr.,  Governer-nominee ;  Hon  Henry  W.  Mcintosh, 
Editor  Albany  Herald;  Gen.  Walter  Harris  and 
Senator  Walter  George. 

Of  the  leading  features  of  the  convention  were 
the  ratification  of  the  plan  to  contribute  fifty 
thousand  dollars  on  the  purchase  price  of  Strat- 
ford and  a  resolution  to  beautify  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Memorial  Bridge  near  Augusta.  A  radical 
change  was  made  in  the  constitution  relative  to 
the  election  of  officers,  eliminating  the  divisional 
meetings  which  elect  nominating  committees. 

An  outstanding  action  of  the  convention  was 
the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Mc- 
Kenzie,  past  1st  Vice  President  General,  for  Presi- 
dent General,  U.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue,  Honorary  President  of  the 
Division,  gave  the  story  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Educational  Evening  was  brilliant,  showing 
marked  advance  in  the  work  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Alonzo  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Kirby  Smith 
Anderson.  Historical  Evening,  with  Mrs.  Ander- 
son presiding,  in  a  period  costume  of  the  long 
ago,  was  of  deep  interest,  bringing  to  the  fore  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Division  Historian. 

Crosses  of  Military  Service  were  bestowed  upon 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Maclin,  Commander  Albany  Post, 
American  Legion,  and  State  Commander  J.  B. 
McLellum,  American  Legion,  by  the  Division 
President,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris.  A  Fashion  Review 
of  the  Sixties  brought  to  a  close  a  most  brilliant 
and  constructive  convention. 

%  ;£  ^ 

Kentucky. — The  Kentucky  Division  held  a  most 
successful  meeting  the  second  week  in  October, 
in  Paducah,  with  the  Irvin  Cobb  Hotel  as  head- 
quarters. A  most  gracious  gesture  by  the  Hotel 
was  made  in  placing  the  "Irving  Cobb  Suite"  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State  President,  Miss  Annie 
Belle  Fogg,  as  a  courtesy  to  the  organization. 

The  annual  chapter  Presidents'  dinner,  which 
precedes  the  business  sessions,  was  attended  by 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  including  many 
men.  Two  complimentary  lunches  were  given, 
and  the  Quill  Club  breakfast  was  attended  by 
sixty.     This  is  a  part  of  the  work  that  grows  in 
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interest,  gathering  historical  essays  and  papers 
and  encouraging  literary  effort  on  the  part  of 
members;  Mrs.  Frances  Goggin  Maltby  is  the 
Chairman. 

New  officers  elected  were  Mrs.  Nat  Dortch,  of 
Louisville,  First  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Pearl  Led- 
f ord,  Hickman,  Treasurer ;  Mrs.  Leih,  of  Paducah, 
Historian;  Mrs.  Yocum,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Vice- 
Chaplain.  The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Louisville, 
the  business  men  uniting  with  the  Albert  Sidney 
Johnson  Chapter  in  inviting  the  convention.  This 
Chapter  won  the  prize  for  bestowing  Crosses  of 
Honor. 

The  A.  J.  Beale  Children's  Chapter,  of  Cyn- 
thiana,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Renaker,  Leader,  won  the  prize 
offered  by  Mrs.  Maltby  for  the  best  scrapbook 
of  unpublished  Southern  poetry.  Tom  Johnson 
Chapter,  Princeton,  and  Lyon-Stone-Gracey  Chap- 
ter, of  Kuttawa-Eddyville,  tied  for  membership 
prize,  and  a  silver  vase  was  awarded  to  each. 
The  George  Robert  Earle  Prize  was  awarded 
Mayfield  Chapter  for  best  work  in  locating  and 
marking  unknown  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers. 
The  collection  of  Confederate  relics  which  oc- 
cupies "Confederate  Corner"  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  at  Frankfort,  is 
growing,  and  the  Custodian,  Miss  Lena  Benton, 
and  her  committee  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
articles  of  interest.  Henceforth  the  Division  adds 
to  its  already  long  list  of  prizes  a  Kentucky  Lee 
Journalism  Cup;  also  begins  the  accretion  of  a 
Student  Loan  Fund  of  $5,000,  with  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  start  it. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Mastin,  Chairman  of  Historic 
Spots,  sponsored  a  resolution  asking  the  gen- 
eral organization  to  place  a  bust  of  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis  in  a  vacant  niche  in  Morrison  Hall  at 
Old  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  his 
Alma  Mater.  This  school  is  the  oldest  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  The  University  is  planning 
to  have  a  full  professorship  in  History  to  be 
named  The  Jefferson  Davis  Chair  of  History.  In 
its  Classic  Library  are  treasured  the  bricks  from 
the  grave  of  Jane  Cook  Davis,  mother  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
base  for  the  bust. 

The  prize  for  Children's  Chapter  membership 
was  won  by  the  Wm.  J.  Stone  Auxiliary  of  Frank- 
fort, with  ten  new  members.  The  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge  Chapter,  of  Owensboro,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bishop,  President,  won  the  Woodbury  Banner  for 
best  all-round  work. 

[Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Fowler,  Publicity  Chairman.] 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


l^tBtnnral  Separtment,  1. 1.  <K. 


Motto:  "Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.' 
Keyword:  "Preparedness."    Flower:  The  Rose. 
Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


To   Division   and   Chapter   Historians : 

The  annual  bulletin  of  the  Historian  Department  will 
come  to  you  early  in  February.  This,  as  usual,  will  con- 
tain the  list  of  General  Prize  offers,  which  is  longer  and 
more  tempting  than  ever,  the  suggested  programs,  and 
other  information.  Please  be  ready  to  read  it  carefully 
and  keep  it  before  you  throughout  the  entire  year.  Many 
questions,  which  are  constantly  being  asked  the  Historian 
General,  will  be  answered  in  this  little  folder. 

Our  "Suggested  Programs"  will  begin  with  the  month 
of  February  and  will  run  through  January  of  next  year. 
For  this  month,  your  Historian  General  suggests  a  Lee- 
Jackson-Maury  program,  with  an  entertainment  or  special 
offering  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  our  quota 
on  the  purchase  of  Stratford.  An  appropriate  subject 
for  a  paper  to  be  read  at  this  month's  meeting  might  be 
"The  Influence  of  the  Lives  of  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Maury 
upon  America,  Seventy  Years  After  the  War  Between  the 
States." 

For  many  messages  of  love  and  sympathy  since  the 
death  of  her  mother,  which  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the 
General  Convention,  your  Historian  General  wishes  to 
express  her  deep  appreciation. 

Faithfully  yours,  Marion  Salley. 

A  VALUABLE  PRIZE. 

Special  announcement  is  made  by  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  of  the  prize  of  $250  that  is  offered 
by  Miss  Mary  Lou  Gordon  White,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  Dr.  Gordon  White,  for  the  best 
story  of  literary  merit  founded  on  the  life  of  the  early 
colonists  in  Virginia,  or  one  of  the  other  Southern  States, 
to  bring  out  in  fictional  form  the  contribution  made  by 
that  section  to  the  making  of  American  history.  The  prize 
money  is  now  in  the  U.  D.  C  treasury ;  half  of  the  amount 
is  to  be  paid  the  writer  when  the  judges  have  made  their 
decision;  the  other  half  on  the  appearance  of  the  story  in 
a  well  known  magazine. 

Rules  of  the  contest  are  as  follows: 

Manuscripts  must  be  submitted  before  June  15,  1931,  to 
the   Historian   General. 

The  story  must  have  never  been  published. 

The  story  must  not  exceed  6,000  words  in  length. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  typewritten,  double  spaced. 

A  contestant  may  submit  only  one  story. 

The  story  must  be  submitted  under  a  pen  name,  the 
author's  real  name  and  address,  with  return  postage,  in- 
closed in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  on  the  outside  the 
title  of  the  story  and  the  author's  pen  name. 

The  contest  is  open  to  writers  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  not  confined  to  members  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

All  stories  submitted,  including  the  prize  winner,  remain 
the  property  of  the  writers  and  will  be  returned  after  the 
contest  is  decided 

Announcement  of  the  prize  winner  will  be  made  at  the 
U.  D.  C.  Convention  of  November,  1931. 
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Confeberateb  Southern  Memorial  association 


Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  "Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J,  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson.... Recording  Secretary  General 

7900  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier Historian  General 

College  Park,  Ga. 

Miss  Willie  Fort  Williams  Corresponding  Secretary  General 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE     PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas— Little  Rock Mrs.  Sara  Wassell 

District  of  Columbia— Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville Mra.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia— Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — 

Louisiana— New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi— Biloxi Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs 

Missouri— St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas- 
Virginia— Richmond  Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia— Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Ada  Ramp  Walden7,  Editor,  Box  592,  Augusta,  Ga. 


GREETINGS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Again  we  are  privileged  to  say  "A  Happy  New 
Year  to  each  one  of  you."  As  1930,  with  its  lights 
and  shadows  passes,  we  turn  our  faces  to  the  New 
Year  and  breathe  a  prayer  for  health,  happiness, 
and  peace  for  1931.  May  the  Giver  of  all  Good 
send  contentment  and  prosperity  to  our  land  and 
homes,  and  His  protecting  care  be  over  our  own 
beloved  country.  Loving  greetings  to  each  of  you, 
my  coworkers,  and  may  success  cover  your  every 
effort,  and  the  thrill  of  joy  that  comes  with  work 
well  done  fill  your  hearts. 

New  Editor  for  the  C.  S.  M.  A. — The  retirement 
of  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter  as  editor  marked  the 
passing  from  our  official  family  of  a  brilliant  and 
versatile  writer,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  position  by  Mrs.  Ada  Ramp 
Walden,  of  Augusta,  is  a  compensating  pleasure. 
The  South  has  few  more  capable  and  versatile 
writers  than  she,  and  we  feel  it  a  real  privilege  to 
be  able  to  look  forward  to  our  association  with  one 
so  truly  Southern  and  loyal  to  the  cause  as  Mrs. 
Walden  has  been.  An  outstanding,  experienced 
newspaper  woman,  she  has  won  an  enviable  place 
in  the  literary  world.  The  memorial  work  has 
claimed  her  devoted  service  since  childhood,  when 
she  made  wreaths  and  marched  with  the  devoted 
women  of  Augusta  to  pay  loving  tribute  to  the 
heroes  who  lie  enshrined  in  the  hearts,  and  live 
in  the  memory  of  our  women  whose  untiring  care 
and  attention  has  for  sixty  odd  years  kept  sacred 
the  bivouac  of  the  dead.  Fortunate  are  we  indeed 
to  claim  the  service  of  this  rarely  gifted  woman  so 
loyal  to  every  patriotic  service. 

Mrs.  Walden  asks  your  support  by  sending  to 
her  reports  of  your  meetings.    Let  the  world  know 


that  your  Association  is  alive  and  doing  honor  to 
the  sacred  dead  of  the  Confederacy  by'  reporting 
your  work  that  others  may  thereby  catch  inspira- 
tion, which  will  lead  to  better  endeavor.  Address 
Mrs.  Ada  Ramp  Walden,  Box  592,  Augusta,  Ga. 
*     *     * 

The  many  friends  of  Gen.  Nathan  B.  Forrest 
will  rejoice  in  his  steady  improvement,  and  hope 
that  ere  long  he  may  be  fully  restored  to  health. 

A  recent  letter  from  our  dear  Chaplain  General, 
Giles  B.  Cooke,  tells  of  his  traveling  by  motor  a 
distance  of  ninety  miles  to  attend  the  formal  dedi- 
cation of  Stratford,  the  birthplace  of  our  immortal 
leader,  Robert  E.  Lee,  which  implies  the  very  sat- 
isfactory physical  condition  of  our  dear  Chaplain 
General. 

Again  wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year, 
Affectionately  yours, 
Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson. 


SOUTHERN  WOMANHOOD. 

[From  an  address  by  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier, 
on  "Representative  Women  of  the  South."  (Copy- 
right Vol.  V,  1929.)] 

Surely,  no  theme  ever  caught  up  into  the  texture 
of  its  meaning  more  of  thrilling  inspiration,  more 
of  compelling  appeal,  more  of  soul-stirring  memo- 
ries, or  of  enduring  charm,  than  Southern 
Womanhood.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  present 
to  the  reading  public  the  biographies  of  women 
who  represent  three  generations,  among  them 
members  of  the  noblest,  most  honored,  and  most 
representative  families  of  America  and  the  South, 
families  that  have  illustrated  and  adorned  every 
page  of  our  history  from  Jamestown  all  the  way 
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down  to  this  good  hour,  and  boasting  names  on 
which  in  every  generation  fame  has  set  her  seal. 

A  few  of  these  women  wrought  out  their  match- 
less careers  in  the  epic  days  which  are  now  but  a 
memory  and  a  tradition,  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
days  of  the  sixties.  These  are  those  Mothers  of 
the  Confederacy  whom  it  is  our  sacred  task  to 
honor  and  our  highest  privilege  to  follow.  These 
are  they  who  kept  the  home  fires  burning  in  the 
darkest  days  of  that  dreadful  conflict,  and  who 
welcomed  home  the  immortal  heroes  of  the  gray 
to  hearts  whose  faith  and  courage  shone  but 
brighter  amid  the  shadows  of  defeat. 

Of  them  Dr.  Lucien  Lamar  Knight  has  spoken 
beautifully  in  his  introduction  to  my  first  volume, 
"The  soul  of  the  Southern  woman!  It  blazed  on 
the  firing  line  of  battle.  It  hovered  over  the  sleep- 
ing bivouac  in  which  the  weary  soldier  dreamed 
of  home.  It  paced  the  sentinal  rounds  of  the 
camps.  It  inspired  Lee  to  write  that  glorious 
order  at  Chambersburg,  a  model  of  its  kind,  in 
which  he  forbade  a  single  act  of  vandalism  while 
in  the  country  of  the  enemy.  It  hallowed  and 
preserved  every  letter  from  the  front.  It  treas- 
ured and  preserved  ten  thousand  locks  of  hair — 
ten  thousand  faded  photographs ;  at  ten  thousand 
gateways  it  kept  unwearied  tryst  at  twilight,  and 
in  ten  thousand  windows  it  kept  unwearied  watch 
till  dawn.  It  busied  itself  in  making  garments 
for  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  It  bent  over  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
the  hospital.  Hourly,  in  a  never  ending  prayer 
to  God,  through  the  day  and  through  the  night,  it 
winged  its  flight  to  heaven,  to  find  composure  in  a 
peace  beyond  the  stars. 

"It  gathered  up  the  hallowed  remnants  of  the 
heroic  slain,  lifted  slabs  above  the  lowly  mounds, 
inspired  the  beautiful  custom  of  Memorial  Day, 
and  lovingly,  through  the  years,  has  kept  the 
hillocks  green.  It  was  the  soldier's  golden  spur  of 
knighthood,  his  solace  in  defeat,  while  even  in 
surrender  it  buoyed  him  with  hope  till  he  saw  in 
prophecy  the  new  South  rise  and  on  the  horizon 
in  Virginia,  he  caught  'The  maiden  splendor  of 
the  morning  star.' " 

Many  of  our  representative  women  of  the  South 
have  played  their  parts  on  the  stage  of  life  in  the 
years  immediately  past.  They  have  been  true 
heroines  in  the  noblest  chivalry  of  all  the  ages, 
building  homes  where  all  the  social  virtues  are 
enshrined,  rearing  men  to  carry  the  nation's 
standards  higher,   leavening   society   with   their 


gracious  influence,  and  working  to  bring  about 
better  social  usages,  more  just  and  equitable  laws, 
and  more  worthy  social  institutions. 

Southern  women  are  filled  with  the  same 
patriotism  that  fired  the  hearts  of  Lee's  and 
Jackson's  cohorts  of  devoted  followers,  and  that 
in  our  day,  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
greatest  and  most  dreadful  war  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  proved  true  to  self,  true  to  country, 
and  true  to  the  memory  of  noble  ancestors. 

I  believe  that  Southern  women  should  ever 
cherish  a  just  pride  of  ancestry,  for  in  the  viens 
of  many  of  them  flows  the  blood  of  conquerors 
and  kings,  of  crusaders  and  pioneers,  of  poets, 
sages,  orators,  and  statesmen,  the  foremost  in  the 
files  of  time.  Many  a  Southern  woman  cherishes 
in  her  family  records  stories  of  heroism  of  which 
a  Knight  of  King  Arthur's  court  might  have  been 
proud  to  boast;  many  of  them  can  tell  of  acts  of 
heroism  of  their  own  or  of  those  dear  to  them, 
acts  of  constancy,  fortitude,  and  resourcefulness 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  in  days  of  minstrels  and 
songs  of  troubadours ;  some  of  them  have  played 
conspicuous  and  honorable  parts  in  scenes  that 
are  heroic;  all  of  those  whose  names  I  have  re- 
corded in  my  works  have  in  one  way  or  another 
made  their  contribution  to  the  essential  riches  of 
our  nation.  She  is  the  social  power  of  home  and 
country,  and  my  ideal  of  the  Representative 
Woman  of  the  South. 


A  BELOVED  VETERAN. 
In  the  picture  accompanying  this  is  shown  Joel 
H.  Parrish,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  with  his  grand- 
niece,  Louise  Ballard,  in  her  cap  and  gown  as  a 

graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia, 
at  Charlottesville. 
Mr.  Parrish  is  a  be- 
loved veteran  of  that 
community,  having 
enlisted  for  the  Con- 
federacy in  May, 
1861,  and  serving 
with  Company  D, 
23rd  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, under  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  Wil- 
liam Tolliver  the 
first  colonel  of  his 
regiment.  He  returned  home  in  June,  1865,  and 
has  served  his  country  no  less  nobly  as  a  citizen 
in  peace. 
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Confederate  Veteran. 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander  in  Chief,  Richmond,  Va. 


GENERAL   OFFICERS. 

Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

C.   E.    Gilbert,    Houston,   Tex Inspector   in   Chief 

W.  Scott  Hancock,  St.  Louis,  Mo. .  .  Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  H.  J.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  George  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.     Surgeon  in  Chief 
Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss..  .Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Roger  C.  Jones,  Selma,  Ala Commissary  in  Chief 

J.  Roy  Price,  Shreveport,  La.   .  .  .  .Publicity  Director  in  Chief 
W.  L.  Gilmore,  d.d.,  Memphis,  Tenn Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Chairman  Richmond,  Va. 

N.  B.   Forrest,  Secretary    Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  R.  Dancy  Savannah,  Ga. 

Robert  S.  Hudgins   Richmond,  Va. 

Edward  S.  McCarver   Orange,  Tex. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry  Wichita  Fall,  Tex. 

John  M.  Kinard  Newberry,  S.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical   7,ynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

H.    K.    Ramsey.   Monument    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance   Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  Textbooks   Baltimore,  Md. 

Rufus  W.  Pearson,     Manassas  Battle  Field     Washington  D.  C. 


VICE  COMMANDERS  IN  CHIEF. 
Dr.  William  R.  Dancy,  Savannah,  Ga.  . .  Army  of  Tennessee 
Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Richmond,  Va. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Edward  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex. 

Army    of    Trans-Mississippt 

DIVISION   COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C  Dennis  Dadeville    Alabama 

Walter   W.    Rainey,    McCrory    Arkansas 

Elizah  Funkhouser,  7522  East  Lake  Terrace,  Chicago 

Illinois 
Arthur  C   Smith,    1313   U   Street,    Northwest,   Washington, 

D.  C District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 

H.    B.   Grubbs,    320   Broadway,    Eastern   Division,    New- York, 

N.  Y. 

John  Z.  Reardon,   Tallahassee    Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah   Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock   Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport  Louisiana 

W.    F.   Riley,   Sr.,   Tupelo    Mississippi 

Walter  H.  Saunders,  St.  Louis   Missouri 

George  E.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville    North  Carolina 

W.  S.  Livingston,  Seminole    Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego, 

California 

Dr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  Chester    South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Claude  B.   Woods,  Wichita   Falls    Texas 

Albert  S.  Bolling,  Charlottesville   Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington    West  Virginia 


All    communications    for    this    department    should    be    sent    direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


ORGANIZATION  INTERESTS. 

Annual  Convention  Florida  Division 

The  Florida  Division,  S.  C.  V.  met  in  Annual 
Convention  at  Marianna,  November  11,  1930. 

John  Z.  Reardon,  Division  Commander,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  A.  H.  Roberts,  Acting  Adjutant, 
called  the  roll,  thirty-five  members  answering  to 
their  names. 

A  legislative  Committee,  composed  of  one 
Senator  and  one  Representative  to  be  members  of 
the  S.  C.  V.  Organization,  was  appointed  to  meet 
with  the  Legislature  the  next  session,  April,  1931, 
to  get  an  increase  in  Confederate  pensions  from 
$40.00  to  $50.00  per  month. 

John  Z.  Reardon  was  unanimously  re-elected  as 
Division  Commander. 

Four  Brigade  Commanders  for  the  four  Con- 
gressional Districts  in  the  State  were  elected,  as 
follows:  First  Brigade,  L.  P.  Lowry,  Tampa; 
Second  Brigade,  L.  M.  Raysor,  Jr.,  Ocala;  Third 
Brigade,  J.  H.  Finch,  Marianna ;  Fourth  Brigade, 
C.  A.  Roux  Jacksonville;  State-at-Large,  C.  J. 
Ferrell,  Crawfordsville. 

The  officers  on  the  Staff  of  the  Division  Com- 
mander are:  Adjutant  and  Chief -of-Staff,  R.  W. 
Erwin,  Tallahassee;  Asistant  Adjutant,  C.  A. 
Finley,  Graceville;  Judge-Advocate,  Judge  L.  W. 
Strum,  Tallahassee;  Inspector,  L.  L.  Pararo, 
Crawfordsville;  Surgeon,  Dr.  B.  J.  Bond,  Talla- 
hassee; Assistant  Surgeon,  Dr.  E.  E.  Strickland, 
Citra;  Quartermaster,  W.  T.  Gary,  Ocala;  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  W.  J.  Alfriend,  Tallahassee;  Historian, 


W.  T.  Cash,  Perry;  Color  Bearer,  C.  E.  Jones, 
Marianna. 

Commander  Reardon  made  a  talk  on  Coopera- 
tion, in  which  he  requested  that  each  and  every 
member  present  supply  himself  with  an  applica- 
tion blank  and  get  eligible  persons  interested  in 
becoming  members  of  this  organization,  to  take 
an  interest  in  the"  great  work  that  the  members 
are  doing,  and  to  help  build  up  the  division.  He 
stated  that  there  was  a  very  attractive  flag  to  be 
won  by  the  largest  division  at  the  next  general 
reunion  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  that  he  was 
very  desirous  of  winning  the  flag.  In  1927,  at 
the  general  reunion  at  Tampa,  the  Florida  Divi- 
sion won  the  flag  on  account  of  having  the  largest 
increase  of  membership  of  any  division  in  the 
entire  organization.  Every  member  present 
promised  to  get  in  a  new  member  by  the  first  of 
the  year  and  to  help  others  to  get  in  new  mem- 
bers. The  Commander  said  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  get  a  membership  of  one  thousand 
members  for  1931,  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
easy  to  do  if  every  member  would  lend  his  help. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Confederate  Veteran. 

Past  Commander  Wiles  reports  that  when  he 
received  a  recent  letter  from  the  editor  advising 
him  that  his  subscription  for  1931  was  due,  he 
could  not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  Sons  trying  to  do  something  at 
once  to  increase  the  subscription  list  of  the 
Veteran,  thereby  aiding  the  editor  in  carrying 
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on  this  splendid  work  for  the  coming  year.  He 
took  it  upon  himself  to  write  to  one  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Robert  C.  Newton  Camp  No.  197,  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  subscribe  to  the  Veteran, 
and  he  is  pleased  to  report  that  he  has  received 
checks  from  the  following  members  of  the  camp 
for  subscriptions  for  1931 :  Bishop  James  R.  Win- 
chester, who  is  Past  Chaplain-in-Chief  of  the  S. 
C.  V.,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Southern- 
ers now  living,  being  a  former  pupil  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  while  at  Washington  University; 
Mr.  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazett, 
the  oldest  paper  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
founded  in  1819,  himself  the  son  of  Colonel 
Heiskell,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Confederate  Army.  On  this  list  also 
appears  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bell,  Com- 
mander of  the  Robert  C.  Newton  Camp,  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Doin,  of  Lonoke,  who  is  a  distinguished 
editor  of  Arkansas  and  a  highly  esteemed  member 
of  the  camp. 

"AMERICAN  FIGHTERS  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
LEGION." 

Written  after  years  spent  in  the  gathering  of 
material  and  careful  examination  of  records,  this 
new  book  by  Paul  Ayres  Rockwell,  under  the 
above  title,  might  be  said  to  be  the  last  word  in 
information  on  that  romantic  fighting  unit  called 
the  Foreign  Legion  in  the  World  War,  and  es- 
pecially on  its  American  continent.  Mr.  Rockwell, 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  volunteer  in  the 
Legion  in  August,  1914,  is  historian  of  the 
"Trench  and  Air  Association  of  American  Volun- 
teer Combatants  in  the  French  Army,  1914- 
18,"  and  his  large  library  of  books  dealing  with 
the  Foreign  Legion,  his  collection  of  war  diaries 
and  letters,  his  own  personal  notes  as  a  partici- 
pant in  that  struggle,  his  study  of  official  records 
— all  have  fitted  him  for  this  task  of  recording  the 
heroic  exploints  of  his  fellow  countrymen  fight- 
ing in  that  foreign  Legion — and  he  has  told  the 
story  without  glossing  any  shortcomings  or  by 
overpraise. 

"Picturesque  tragedy,  ragged  romance,  high 
courage,  and  heroic  achievement  abound  in  the 
book.  The  great  attacks  of  the  Legion  are  re- 
counted by  men  who  took  part  in  them.  The 
whole  history  of  the  fighting  on  the  French  front 
during  the  World  War,  with  thrilling  glimpses  of 
the  struggle  at  Gallipoli,  in  Macedonia,  Morocco, 
and  elsewhere,  is  contained  in  the  pages  of  this 
book.  The  true  story  of  the  most  romantic  fight- 
ing unit  the  world  has  ever  known  is  told  in 


simple,  graphic  style.  One  enlists  and  drills  and 
marches  and  labors  and  fights  alongside  such  men 
as  Alan  Seeger,  the  poet  of  the  Legion;  Edward 
Mandell  Stone,  Harvard  graduate  and  diplomat, 
the  first  American  citizen  killed  in  the  World  War ; 
Edgar  Bouligny,  the  famous  New  Orleans  fighter 
and  flier;  Edmond  Charles  Genet,  descendent  of 
"Citizen"  Genet,  the  French  revolutionary  min- 
ister to  the  United  States;  Jack  Casey,  the  ar- 
tist; Vistor  Chapman,  the  first  American  aviator 
to  fall  in  battle,  and  his  flying  mate  Kiffin  Yates 
Rockwell,  the  first  American  airman  to  destroy 
an  enemy  aeroplane;  Ivan  Nock,  who  left  the 
silver  mines  of  Peru  to  come  and  fight  in  France ; 
William  Thaw,  founder  of  the  Lafayette  Esca- 
drille,  who  started  his  military  career  in  the 
trenches  with  the  Foreign  Legion ;  Henry  Farns- 
worth  and  Kenneth  Weeks,  the  Boston  writers; 
Russell  Kelly,  the  former  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute cadet  who  disappeared  in  battle  in  June, 
1915,  and  whose  father  stiil  refuses  to  believe  him 
dead;  David  E.  Wheeler,  who  preferred  fighting 
to  surgery;  and  many  others  whose  names  be- 
came almost  household  words  in  France  and 
America  between  1914  and  1918." 

The  Veteran  is  proud  to  commend  the  work 
of  Paul  Ayres  Rockwell,  a  son  of  the  South  and 
worthy  of  that  heritage,  as  evidenced  by  the  honor 
paid  him  by  the  French  government  in  making 
him  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  "in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  during  the  war  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Foreign  Legion,  later  as  war  corres- 
pondent accredited  to  the  French  front,  and  then 
as  President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lafayette 
Legion."  His  brother,  Kiffin  Yates  Rockwell, 
was  one  of  the  brave  airmen  of  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille,  and  gave  his  life  in  that  service. 

American  Fighters  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  By  Paul  Ayers  Rockwell, 
Svo.  $5.00.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  MONUMENT. 
The  ommission  of  on  line  of  the  inscription  on 
the  Orren  Randolph  Smith  memorial  at  Old  Cal- 
vary Church,  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  which  was 
dedicated  during  the  convention  in  Asheville,  was 
a  most  unfortunate  error  and  is  deeply  regretted. 
The  line  omitted  (by  the  proof  reader's  over- 
sight) gave  the  date  of  his  death,  following  that 
of  his  birth,  thus — 

"Born  Warren   County,   N.   C,   December   18, 
1827.    Died  Henderson,  N.  C,  March  3,  1913. 

"He  spent  much  of  his  life  at  Henderson,  N.  C, 
where  his  body  is  interred." 
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U.   D.   C.  NOTES. 
(Continued  from  page  32) 

Louisiana. — The  Louisiana  Division  appreciated 
having  a  part  in  making  a  success  of  the  recent  re- 
union of  the  Louisiana  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  which 
met  in  Alexandria,  October  30-31.  Thomas 
Overton  Moore  Chapter  members  were  leaders, 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Bradt  having  been  general  chair- 
man of  the  convention  committee.  Mrs.  Bradt 
for  many  years  was  Historian  of  the  Division. 

The  Louisiana  Division  is  happy  to  announce 
that  the  people  of  this  State,  on  November  4, 
ratified  almost  20  to  1,  the  payment  of  $60.00  per 
month  to  Confederate  pensioners,  and  the  first 
check  of  $60.00  will  be  sent  to  each  one  as  a 
Christmas  presents — and  each  month  thereafter. 

[Mrs.  Mary  Graham,  State  Director.] 

*     *     * 

Maryland. — The  annual  convention  of  the 
Maryland  Division  was  held  on  October  22,  23,  at 
The  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8 
as  hostess,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Forbes  Shaw,  Division 
President,  presiding.  Three  distinguished  guests 
were  present  at  the  meetings  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  convention — Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Odenheimer,  Past-President  General, 
from  Maryland;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Division  and  of  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc.;  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Boiling,  President  of  the  Virginia 
Division. 

Two  important  features  of  the  work  done  were 
the  ratification  by  Maryland  of  the  Virginia  pro- 
posal for  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy to  give  $50,000  toward  the  purchase  of  Strat- 
ford, and  the  awarding  of  a  scholarship  to  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  for  Girls,  a  non-denominational 
State-owned  school,  located  in  historic  St.  Mary's 
City,  and  is  an  A-l  college,  preparatory  and  high 
school  and  a  junior  college.  The  scholarship,  to 
become  effective  this  year,  is  to  be  awarded  to  a 
Maryland  girl  of  Confederate  ancestry. 

Attractive  social  features  of  the  Convention 
were  the  luncheon  given  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Hotel,  the  reception  in  the  Belvedere  Ball  Room 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  a  very  lovely  tea  given 
Thursday  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Edward  Guest  Gib- 
son, President  of  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8,  at  her 
home  in  Kernwood. 

#         ♦         ♦ 

West  Virginia. — The  thirty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  West  Virginia  Division  was  held  at 
Elkins,  in  Randolph  County,  on  September  23-25. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  business,  there  were 
many  interesting  features.  Among  them,  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Matthew  Page  Andrews  on  Historical 
Evening;  and  a  Pilgrimage  to  Elkwater,  where 
Col.  John  Augustine  Washington  fell  in  the  early 
part  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  Beautiful 
and  impressive  ceremonies  were  held  there,  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Walter  Washington,  of  Charles 
Town,  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Washington, 
placed  a  wreath  on  the  monument  marking  the 
spot  where  he  fell ;  a  talk  on  Stratford,  the  Home 
of  the  Lees,  by  Mrs.  Kemble  White;  an  article 
read  by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Kump  on  "Surgery  in  Beverly 
in  1861,"  telling  of  the  first  operation  of  the  War 
in  that  section  without  an  anesthetic,  and  the 
presence  of  the  victim's  granddaughter,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Alfriend,  and  her  husband,  Rev.  J.  H.  Alfriend, 
D.D.,  both  of  whom  related  personal  recollections 
of  the  grandfather.  A  feature  especially  enjoyed 
was  the  beautiful  musical  number  at  each  session. 

Bluefield  is  the  meeting  place  in  1931. 

[Maria  Vass  Fry,  Publicity  Chairman.] 

"THE  SOUTH  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND 
HISTORY." 

In  her  book,  "The  South  in  American  Life  and 
History,"  Mrs.  F.  E.  Selph,  one  of  the  leading 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Tennessee 
Division,  has  placed  much  valuable  material  in 
concrete  form  before  the  seekers  of  truth  in  our 
history.  Of  the  many  fine  commendations  of  this 
work,  the  following  comes  from  Judge  John  H. 
DeWitt,  of  Nashville,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  also  President  of  the  Tennessee  Histori- 
cal Society,  who  says : 

"  'The  South  in  American  Life  and  History' 
is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  historical  lit- 
erature of  the  Southland.  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Selph, 
the  noble  woman  who  wrote  this  book,  deserves 
the  finest  appreciation  of  all  who  love  true  history 
and  who  desire  that  it  be  preserved.  The  book 
should  be  in  all  private,  as  well  as  public  libraries. 
It  is  fearless  in  spirit,  comprehensive  in  scope, 
and  reliable  in  detail.  It  is  a  great  story  of  the 
life  and  achievements  of  a  great  people." 

Especially  should  this  book  be  accessible  to 
every  Historian  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  Chapters 
are  urged  to  procure  copies  at  once,  for  the  edition 
is  being  exhausted  and  there  will  not  be  another. 
Copies  of  the  book  can  be  obtained  from  the 
author,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Selph,  5007  Michigan  Avenue, 
West  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  $2.50,  postpaid.  Order 
promptly. 
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"HARK,  THE  HERALD  ANGELS." 

Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  newborn  King; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild; 
God  and  sinners  reconciled." 
Joyful,  all  ye  nations,  rise, 
Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies; 
With  angelic  hosts  proclaim, 
"Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem." 
Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  newborn  King." 
Hail  the  heaven-born  Prince  of  Peace ! 
Hail  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 
Light  and  life  to  all  he  brings, 
Risen  with  healing  in  his  wings; 
Mild  he  lays  his  glory  by, 
Born  that  man  no  more  may  die; 
Born  to  raise  the  sons  of  earth; 
Born  to  give  them  second  birth. 
Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  newborn  King!" 

— Charles  Wesley. 


An  Axminster  carpet  that  once 
adorned  the  country  house  of  Queen 
Victoria  at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  added  to  the  exhibits  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  was  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  from  King  George. — 
Canadian  American. 


A  free  land  is  one  in  which  you  can 
say  what  you  think  if  the  majority 
thinks  the  same  thing. — Beaumont 
Journal. 


NOVEMBER  ELEVENTH. 

Be  quiet,  winds  that  blow  dead  leaves 

Where  earth  lies  cold  and  still; 

Be  quiet  while  the  spirit  grieves 

On  prairie  and  on  hill 

While  memory  recalls  the  sons 

Of  mankind  whom  the  wind  of  death 

Blew  down  to  earth  on  foreign  fields 

With  its  hot  blast  of  breath 

From  thundering  guns. 

Be  quiet,  winds  of  wild  November, 

While  the  russet  air 

Is  sanctified  by  holy  songs  and  prayer 

Of  those  who  yet  remember 

Their  dead  sons  over  there. 

■ — Soverign  Visitor. 


Valuable  Cow. — J.  H.  McGee, 
stockman  of  Gwinnette  County,  Ga., 
sold  a  Jersey  cow  for  $700  to  one  of 
the  largest  Jersey  breeders  in  the 
South.  The  cow  will  head  a  show 
herd  which  will  visit  all  the  big  fairs 
and  the  national  dairy  show.  The  in- 
terests that  bought  the  cow  selected 
her  after  judging  Jerseys  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Vermont. — Exchange. 


"A  gentleman  called  me  handsome 
yesterday,"  said  a  rather  elderly  lady 
to  her  minister.  "Do  you  think  it  is 
sinful  of  me  to  feel  a  little  proud  of 
the  compliment?" 

"Not  at  all,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
minister.  "It's  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  sinner,  not  you." 


"Lest 

We 

Forget" 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  20  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

PRICE,    8LSO    EACH 


F.    O.    B.    ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  &  Go. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cash  paid  for  old  United  States 
and  Confederate  stamps  on  envelopes 
dated  from  1840  to  1880.  Look  in 
your  attic  in  the  old  trunks  for  old 
letters,  remove  the  letters,  and  send 
the  envelopes  with  stamps  attached. 
We  will  quote  you  prices  by  return 
mail.  Do  it  now  and  make  some 
extra  money  for  Christmas.  B.  S. 
Cochran,  701  Johnson  Avenue,  White 
Bear  Lake,  Minn. 


Sensible  and  Pair. — The  retiring- 
age  of  Salvation  Army  generals, 
whether  men  or  women,  was  fixed  at 
70  by  the  Salvation  Army  commission- 
ers. The  commissioners  have  agreed 
that  no  general  shall  appoint  or  nomi- 
nate his  successor,  but  that  "any  such 
succesor  shall  always  be  elected  to 
that  office." — Canadian  American. 


Grandpa,  who  is  a  little  hard  of 
hearing,  used  to  tell  Betty  that  if  she 
prayed  for  anything  she'd  get  it, 
which  always  was  true  for  Betty,  as 
grandpa  usually  supplied  what  she 
asked. 

Betty  wanted  a  new  doll  carriage 
and  was  praying  loud  and  earnestly 
for  it  when  her  brother  said:  "Betty, 
you  don't  have  to  pray  so  loud.  God 
isn't  deaf." 

"I  know,"  responded  Betty,  "but 
grandpa  is." 


BOON  COMPANIONS. 

"Bags  and  bottles!  Rags  and  bot- 
tles!" called  the  ragman. 

"Why  do  you  put  the  two  things 
together?"  asked   a  passer-by. 

"Because,  sir,"  was  the  ragman's 
courteous  reply,  "wherever  you  find 
many  bottles,  you  find  the  rags." 


"Sixpense  for  that  coat-hanger? 
Too  much!  Haven't  you  something 
cheaper?" 

"How  about  a  nail,  sir?" 
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BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS 
FOR  JANUARY 


«  «  «  »  »  » 

The  Veteran  has  accumulated  quite  a  stock  of  old  books,  for  which  it  has 
not  storage  space,  and  is  offering  some  of  the  best  of  these  at  reduced  prices, 
as  follows: 

Rise  and   Pall  of  the   Confederate   States.     By  Jefferson   Davis.     Two 
volumes:  One  set,  $6.25  postpaid.     One  set,  $8.00  postpaid.     One  set, 
$10.00,  postpaid. 
Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.     By  John  Esten  Cooke.     Cloth  bound  $5.00 

Sheep     4.25 

Service  Afloat.     By  Admiral  Semmes.     Good  copy 8.00 

Stonewall  Jackson.     A  Military  Biography.     By  John  Esten  Cooke,  with 

addenda  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones 4.50 

The  American  Bastile.  By  John  A.  Marshall.  History  of  the  illegal  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  of  American  Citizens  during  the  War  between 

the  States.     One  copy,  $4.00.     One  copy    5.00 

The  Recent  Past.    By  Bishop  Wilmer 3.00 

Origin  of  the  late  War.     Traced  from  the  beginning  of  the  constitution 

to  the  Revolt  of  the  Southern  States 3.00 

Scraps  from  the  Prison  Table  at  Camp  Chase  and  Johnson's  Island. 
By  Lieut.  Col.  Joe  Barbiere — one  of  those  prisoners.  Gives  roster  of 
prisoners  at  Johnson's   Island   exchanged   in   September,   1862,  which 

alone  would  make  it  a  valuable  book 5.50 

Advance  and  Retreat.    By  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood    2.50 

Lindsley's  Military  Annals  of  Tennessee.  Large  volume 4.00 

Memorial  Volume  of  Jefferson  Davis.     By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones    4.00 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction.     By  Gen.  Richard  Taylor 3.50 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.     By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon    3.50 

Hampton's  Cavalry.     By  Edward  Wells 4.50 

Narrative  of  Military  Operations.     By  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson.     Half 

Leather   .-. 5.00 

Memoirs  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.     By  Gen.  Long 5.00 
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